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JOSEPH WESLEY HARPER. 
T is not yet a year since it was our melan- 


choly duty to record the sudden death of 
James Harpénr, the senior partner of the house 


of Harprer & Brotuers; and to-day we have 


to announce that of his brother, for forty-five 
years a partner in the firm—JoserH WESLEY 
Harrer—who died at his residence in Brook- 
lyn on Monday morning, February 14, in the 
séventieth year of his age. After a long ill- 
ness, of which the end was sure, and which has 
been imminent for many weeks, his death was 
as gentle as his life, and his memory will be as 
spotless.. Of nature so guileless, a temper so 
serene, that his whole career was the fairest il- 
lustration of the highest Christian graces, his 
death-chamber was as cheerful as his steady 
heart, and foretold the eternal morning for 
which he waited. 

Those who recall Mr. Harper during his 
long connection with the house are familiar with 
the peculiar courtesy, the constant and kindly 
humor, of his manner; but only those -who 
have been brought into more intimate relations 
with him fully know the true generosity and 


and which should alarm every man. of every 
‘party who values just public confidence as the 
surest guarantee of order and prosperity. 

The daily papers have been busily exposing 
the character off@ke charter and its inevitable 
consequences. World, which ean not be 
-supposed friendly to the work of a Ring which it 
has denounced, however sorely constrained it 
may be by party necessity to speak mildly of a 
great party measure, has pointed out some of 
the significant omissions of the new instrument. 
It leaves the treasury exposed. It destroys all 
the commissions, without regard to their effi- 
ciency or integrity. It reverses the deliberate 
judgment of the most thoughtful citizens of all 
parties, and opens an era of misrule of which 
the evil consequences are not to be foreseen. 
| Yet, bad as the charter is, it is a question 
whether it will not be made worse before it is 
adopted. 
that the Ring-masters would wish to make as 
fair an appearanee as possible at the beginning 
of their State supremacy, and that they would 
offer a plausible plan for what is called the 
popular government of the city to produce a 
favorable public impression, and would then 
proceed to modify it to their purposes. That 
is what we shall probably see. Under the plea 
that the charter, although excellent, has pro- 
voked a great deal of criticism, it will be fitted 
still more adroitly to the intentions of those 
who have made it, and the total subservience 


nobility of his character, his manly fidelity to-“OF the city to the Ring will be secured. But 


his convictions, his exhaustless charity in judg- 
ing others, his forbearance, sympathy, and wis- 
dom in counsel. Modest and retiring, and of 
the simplest habits, he avoided wholly every 
kind of publicity ; but his name in his religious 
connection was universally cherished and be- 
loved, and his heart anW hand were always open 
wide to the widow and Woe fatherless. Pros- 
perity neither spoiled norNleceived him. He 
im nor its slave. 
He was one of the men who sustain and refresh 
our faith in human nature, and whose loss is 
not so much an individual sorrow as the with- 
drawal of a lofty and pure influence from a widt 
circle. 

Nowhere so happy as at home, there, as he 
would have chosen, it was appointed him to 
die. For many months, surrounded by the 
tenderest affection, he has been eragpally de- 
clining, and every day and hour of suspense 
only more brightly illustrated his character. 
In that chamber love and faith and hope were 
a perpetual benediction. On Monday morn-, 
ing, a little after sunrise, he asked that the win- 
dow should be opened; then, taking a slight 
refreshment, he said, ‘‘ Thank you,” and, clos- 
ing his eyes, lay back. Immediately the lov- 
ing eyes that watched him saw a chatfge. But 
before those without the room could be called 
the good man had heard and obeyed the heay- 
enly summons, higher !” 


THE SWEENY CHARTER. 


Governor HorrMan, who was elected by 
notorious frauds, which, as Mayor, he did 
his best to protect by his proclamation, said, 
in his message, that the victorious party pro- 
posed to give the people self-government and 
to restore the rights of localities. Those who 
were familiar with New York politics knew that 


what he meant was that Tammany intended to 


establish a municipal system for the city of New 


York by which the Democratic machinery could 


be so perfected that the same methods which 
elected Mayor Horrman Governor in 1868 
should elect Governor HorrMaAn President in 
1872. Governor Horrman, having shown in 
his acquiescence in the monstrous Erie bill of 
last sitter that he is wax in the hands of able 
schemers, ‘is the chosen candidate of those who 
propose to manage the country as they manage 
the State—unmindful of the remark of a con- 
spicuous Hayloft and cheese-press” Demo- 
crat, as Tammany calls its rural friends, that 
“*Mr. Tweep could do’very well in the city of 


ed in” Mr. Horrman as Governor are of 

that they can, by proper precautions, also count 

him in as President; and should they succeed, 

they are justly confident that the Governor who 

obeyed them in signing the Erie bill will not, as’ 
President, dare to refuse his aid in still more 

startling measures. 

The proposed charter for the city of New 
York is the first great movement of these gen- 
tlemen toward their object. It vests the con- 
trol of the city absolutely in the Ring, under 
whose auspices the appalling naturalization 
frauds of 1868 were committed. It gives to 
the same authority the control of the police. 
The charter effectually stifles the minority. in 
the city; and the representatives of at least 
half the tax-paying property, and certainly 
three-quarters of the intelligence and good char- 
acter of the population, are deprived of any part 
or voice whatever in the municipal manage- 
ment. If under the present system there is 
corruption, the proposed charter does not sug- 
gest a solitary change that is not for the ad- 
vantage of the Ring which is the source of the 
corruption. It is a charter that can gratify 
only the worst element of the Democratic party, 


New York, but the United States were too pre a the honest officers of the Concern, 
big forhim!” But the gentlemen who ‘Seoul mismanagement or fraud of any kind should 
nion 


we protest against holding the popular principle 
responsible for the spectacle which is offered by 
the government of this city. “An exceptionally 
large proportion of its population is composed 
of newly-arrived foreigners, and the least de- 
sirable element of the foreign immigration re- 
mains in and around it. It would be as fair to 


the city as by a city so exceptionally peopled. 


that is to say, Tammany—yield to the pressure 
of the worst part of their followers, there is no 
doubt. Ifthe power known as Tammany chose 
to have honest elections, we should have them ; 
and by the expression Tammany certain per- 


not choose. They pander to the basest preju- 
dices of their supporters, and they are then 
compelled to shape their policy by the pas- 
sions Which they hat® kindled. Even the 
World, which is a most devoted party organ, 
has not hesitated, under personal provocation, 
to brand some of the managers by name as 
corrupt. ‘The new charter merely gives to 
these persons possession of such powers in the 
city as had hitherto escaped them; and Goy- 
ernor HorrMan, whose political advancement 
depends upon the favor of Tammany, solemnly 
calls this performance in advance “ giving self- 
government to the people, and restoring the 
rights of localities.” ‘ 


WHITEWASH. 


Tue Methodist Book Concern, as is well 
known, is the awkward title of the great pub- 
lishing house of that great Christian body, and 
its yearly business is of course immense. Like 
all other companies, or merchants, or institu- 
tions, however wary and sagacious, it is liable 
to be swindled. Yf that should happen, the dis- 
credit would not ny 1 the swindle, but in the 
failure to investigate it fearlessly and to ac- 
knowledge it frankly. For the management 
of the Book Concern is the proper business of 
the denomination whose liberality supports it ; 
and as its members are scattered every where 
in the country, the promptest and widest pub- 
licity of the results of an investigation into any 
alleged difficulty is indispensable to their proper 
information. When, therefore, it was announced 
during the last summer that there had been 
frauds in the management of its business, the 
duty of the Book Committee was plain. They 
owed to the fair fame of their religious denom- 
ination, to their own characters, and to the rep- 


be summarily exposed and condemned. No 
delusive hope of ‘‘smoothing up” unpleasant 
facts, of sparing private feeling, or of avoiding 
public scandal should have prevented the sim- 
plest and frankest statement. : 

_ On the 23d of November, after forty days of 
investigation, the Committee reported that there 
had been “‘ great mismanagement” and “serious 
losses” in the bindery. ‘There was, however, 


subject that the report was even more injurious 
to the Concern than the original charges. It 
left the impression that those charges were 
probably true, and that there were quite as 
terrible truths behind. As usual the mist of 
uncertainty magnified every thing; and the 
reputation of the Book Concern has seriously 
suffered from that reticent, evasive report, 
which we described at the time as a striking 
illustration of what such a report ought not to 
be. So universal and so powerful was this 
feeling that the Committee were constrained 
to resume the consideration of the subject; 
and the majority have now made another re- 
port, in which they virtually declare that they 
were mistaken; that there has been no irreg- 
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It is not unreasonable to suppose . 


test the popular system by the worst ward in 


That the managers of the dominant party— 


sons are very well understood. But they do. 


such an evident desire to ‘‘ hush up” the whole | 


ularity or fraud or loss in any department of 
the Concern, and, of course, that the charges 
were entirely false. Fortunately the minori- 
ty of the Committee also present a report, in 
which the statements of fact, of testimony, of 
affidavit, not of inference, are totally incom- 
patible with the conclusions of the majority. 

Thus it is in evidence that Mr. J. F. Porter, 
the son of one of the principal managers, rep- 
resented himself to paper houses as controlling 
the purchases of paper for the Concern, and to 
the Concern as thg_ accredited agent of leading 
paper houses. On a certain day the Concern 
was charged by Mr. Porter $13 50 per ream 
for ‘paper which he had that very day bought 
of a paper house for $10 80, and which the pa- 
per house states that it would have gladly sold 
to the Book Concern at the same rate. The 
minority report states that since 1860 paper to 
the value of nearly. $700,000 has been bought 
through this middle-man, whose commission 
was added to the price of the paper. The 
books of certain paper houses and of the Con- 
cern show that the profits of this middle-man 
upon purchases of paper between July, 1867, 
and August, 1868, were about $10,000. The 
letters of these houses and the order-book of 
the Concern are in possession of the Commit- 
tee, showing that in one instance the middle- 
man’s profits were more than thirty per cent. 
In explanation of these astounding facts it was 
stated that the purchase of paper through mid- 
dle-men is a common practice, and that the 
prices paid were average prices at the time. 
But in large establishments the rule is, of course, 
to buy directly from manufacturers; and even 
when: brokers are employed the commission is 
seldom more than one per cent.; while as to 
the assertion about average prices it is enough 
that the dealers themselves state that they would 
willingly have sold to the Concern for $10 80 
the same paper for which, upon the same day, 
the Concern was charged by the middle-man 
$13 50. 

Moreover, the superintendent of the print- 
ing department of the Concern declared that 
no middle-man was employed. But it was im- 
mediately ascertained that his very last order, 
amounting to nearly $6000, had passed through 
the middle-man, Mr. J. F. Porter; and the 
paper house which filled that order stated that 
Pall orders came through the same person, and 
showed a list of fifty-one orders, amounting 
to $174,985 24, and extending through a pe- 
riod of about four years. This is 
and the superintendent was dismissed. There 
is very much more proof of the same kind, 
establishing the fact that during less than two 
years the Book Concern lost in this way, and 
upon its transactions with but three or four 
paper houses, more than $15,000. The testiv 
mony in regard to the bindery reveals similar 
results; but it is unnecessary to pursue the 
details further. 

With this plain and accumulated evidence 
before them, and undisputed—with the order- 
books of the Concern, and the statement of the 


paper houses confirming it—with the fact of 
loss as clearly established as any loss can be, it 
is incomprehensible that the majority of the 
Committee should assert not only that there 
was no fraud nor corruption, but that the allega- 
tion of losses is unsustained. Their report is a 
grievous blow at the welfare of the denomina- 
tion. The letters and evidence in the minority 
report are quite enough to convince the public 
that, for some reason, the truth is withheld, and 
that this declaration of th® majority that the 
management of the business has been, and is 
now, “in a sound and healthy/condition, and 
under such a system of checks and safeguards 
as guarantees security,” is a solemn attempt to 
conceal the truth. We trust that the General 
Conference will give this subject the most care- 
ful consideration, and furnish some satisfactory 


frankest censure of the transactions in question. 


public that the business affairs of the great relig- 
ious publishing house are conducted in a manner 
that will bear investigation; and nothing but 
this frankness will commend the Book Concern 
hereafter, as heretofore, to the pride and confi- 
dence and support of the Methodists of the 
United States. 


A HARD FATE. 


A BILL recently passed the Senate, without 
debate and without exciting public attention, 
which the President has just signed, and which 
ought to be a matter of general interest, as in- 
volving the treatment of a class of meritorious 
servants of the country—the retired army offi- 
cers. “The bill forbids them to be placed upon 
duty, and consequently very seriously reduces 
their pay. There are not many officers of this 
class, and some of them have been retired with- 
out real reason; so that the effect of this bill is 
most grievous. An officer, perhaps, who has 
faithfully served for forty years, may have been 
wounded in the Mexican war, by losing part of 


in the least unfit him for active duty, as is proved 
by seventeen or eighteen years of subsequent 


assistant agent, and the letters of the leading: 


explanation of the facts in evidence, or the 


Nothing but such decisive action will satisfy the 


hard service in the field. Efficient as ever, this. 


his hand, for instance—a wound which does not . 


, regiments to discharge it. 


officer is peremptorily retired. But he is still 
competent, under the regulations, to serve upon 
military courts, and so allow active officers to 
remain with their regiments, as the President 

and General SHERMAN earnestly wish. : 

But a great many of these active officers 
do not earnestly wish it. They would much 
rather serve the country upon military courts 
in New York than in garrison at Fort Laramie, 
or some other frontier paradise; nor can any 
body wonder at their choice. They naturally 
press the President and the Department to re- 
lieve the retired officer from this appropriate 
duty, and to allow thé applicants to leave their 
And this pressure 
was urged as the reason for passing the bill. 
Its result will,be that active officers will be 
taken from their commands for a service which 
the retired officers can render equally well, and 
that the income of the retired officers will be 
diminished by more than a half. 

In announcing their fate to these faithful sery- 
ants of the country, General SHERMAN can not 
withhold an expression of sympathy and regret, 
He says what ke must. fear can not be true, be- 


‘cause he knows the facts: ‘‘ Doubtless in most, 


if not in all, cases a respite from unceasing toil 
and responsibility will be grateful, if not nec- 
essary, coming as it does in this involuntary form 
and without a possibility of implied reproach.” 
It is a hard fate. There are not many of 
these officers, and they have served long and. 
laboriously for the smallest pay. They can not 
enter other professions; and elderly men with 


‘families, living most economically, must look ° 


soberly upon the prospect of losing half of their 
revenues. They have given their youth, their 
vigor, their life’s devotion to the flag of their 
country, and they naturally and justly expect 
a moderate support from that country to the 
end. But when officers retired, yet not men- | 


tally nor bodily disabled, see that the country 


takes from them the service which they could 
satisfactorily do, and which would increase their 
resources—and that this is done, not to save - 
money, but to make places for others—they fee 

bitterly, but.too late, that they have served the 
most ungrateful of masters; and in their e 
barrassed and straitened age the younger o 
cers of the army behold their own sure fate. 


ROCHEFORT AND REVOLUTION: 


THE warmest friends of liberty and the most 
resolute opponents of Louis NapoLeon look 
without enthusiasm or hope upon Monsieur 
Henri and the movements of which 
he is the centre. And this is for the simple 
reason that Louis NapoLeon has evidently 
learned that to save himself he must surrender 
to a constitutional government. It is because 
this is the moment of his acknowledged and 
conspicuous yielding to the pressure of liberal 
opinion that it is ill-chosen for a revolution. 
The new system, indeed, as we have more than 
once remarked, rests upon his word, and his 
word alone can not be respected. But the ne- 
cessities of the situation can be respected, and 
they, as every thoughtful observer is aware, 
compel the Emperor to accept the new order. 
It is not, indeed, a consistently liberal system. 
For instance, the law of the press which was 


_lately promulgated, and under which RocHe- 


FORT is condemned, is too restrictive; and it 
would seem, at this distance, to be sound pol- 
icy for the Government to allow RocHEFoRT to 
say what he chooses, as it permitted him to re- 
turn to Paris at his pleasure. Even the errors 
of a liberal government at this time in France 
should lean toward liberty, not toward absolut- 
ism ; and it will be measured by the energy with 
which it proposes reforms. | 

The feeling with which events in France are 
regarded in foreign countries would be differ- 
ent if the Government had made any effort to 
screen PIERRE BONAPARTE, But it has pro- 
ceeded exactly as in any other case. The 
homicide wasscommitted, and the arrest of tha 
offender was instantly ordered by the Govern- 
ment. He had surrendered himself, however, 
avfd-there remained only the examination and 
trial. In that there must be no delay, and 
there must be no favor. Before the law P1ERRE 
BonaPARTE is precisely what TRAUPMANN was. 
If the Government make France feel this by its 
conduct, it will be immensely strengthened. 
With the same steadiness it executes the law 
against RocueFortT. Seditious writings are 
forbidden. ‘To us Americans such a law seems 
foolish. Perhaps it is foolish also in France ; 
but it is the law. A republican leader violates _ 
it; he is tried under it and condemned. It 
still remains a question whether good policy 
would not have permitted the offense to pass. 
But if the Government has decided wrongly, it 
is a fault of judgment which ought not to be 
corrected by a revolution. 

For a revolution is a very serious matter, and 
the responsibility of those who begin it is terri- 
ble. An appeal to arms is one of the worst of 
crimes, until it is clear that the consequences 
are less fearful than those of longer enduring 
the oppression. ‘That this is the situation in 
France to-day—whatever it may have been dur- 
ing the absolutism of Lovis NaPOLEON—Wwho 
will contend? It may be true that the Bona- 
PARTES have a taste for assassination. It may 
be true that RocuErortT is as good a man as 
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-any of the Seiantetere It may be true that 
Vicror Nore was wantonly mugdered, and that 
his story is a pitiful tragedy. This last may-be 
easily believed. All liberal journalists, who 
are the van-guard of liberty in our time, deplore 
in his death the fate of a young fellow-soldier. 
But in revolutions personal considerations dis- 
appear. ‘That an imperial prince kills a liberal 
writer is in itself no reason for beginning a 
revolution and overthrowing the empire. But 
when it is evident that the empire, leaning 
upon the army, meditates the destruction of 
the rights of the people, the brave man who, 
speaking the sad and profound conviction of 
the intelligence of his country, calls it to arms, 
and offers his breast to the bullets of the despot, 
is saluted by the love and gratitude of all gen- 
erous and honorable men. 

Is that the situation in France to-day? If it 
is, the man who shall lead ‘a revolution will be 
hailed as a benefactor. If-it is not, the man 
who purposely excites bloodshed must be hel 
guilty of it. .. 


TRADE AS AFFECTED BY THE 
SITUATION. 


Tue business interests of the United States 
have been sorely tried within the last half year. 
Up to the time of the raid upon Wall Street, in 
September, there was in all parts of the Union 
the regularity in trade which arises from the 
adjustment of prices on a basis supposed to 
be uniform. The farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the laborer, or, in other words, 
the producers and consumers, stood on the same 
level. If prices were high for some articles, 
as they were equally high for others, there was 
equality ik the long-run, and one interest could 
not boast of advantage over the other. 

Since the ‘affair of September, the effect of 
which struck terror through the whole country, 
uniformity in prices which is 
essential to solid prosperity, there has been 
en amount of irregularity hitherto unknown. 
Cotton remains but slightly disturbed—a re- 
sult which communicates to the region of 
country of which it is the chief production 
much steadiness. On the other hand, the im- 
mense cereal productions of the Northwest 
have heavily shrunk in value, with a very de- 
pressing effect on all the interests of that quar- 
ter. 


A winter of unusual mildness has undoubt-- 


edly contributed to the depression which orig- 
inated in the crime of the gamblers in gold. 
Winter stocks remain on the shelves of distrib- 
utors undisposed of; and, although springggoods 
have been displayed for several weeks, the cus- 
tomer tells the jobber, ‘‘I must delay my pur- 
chases for spring until the heavy goods are 
thinned off.” Following in the train of these 
embarrassments came the pressure of the Treas- 
ury upon gold; the uncertainty about questions 
of currency, taxation, and the tariff, which now 
_ prevails; and lastly, and powerfully, the deci- 
sion with which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has astonished the country. 

It is one of the remarkable features of this 
depression that the same amount of paper-mon- 
ey which carried up prices in the proportion of 
its excess, as compared with the quantity in 
circulation before the war, still remains in use, 
and that shrinkage continues, notwithstanding 
that no measures for its diminution are on foot. 
The best observers are astounded at this re- 
markable exception to the universal law, that 
prices of articles in ordinary demand, and of 
ordinary supply, rise and fall according to the 
scarcity or abundance of money. The inflation 
produced under Mr. Cuase’s administration 
raised prices inordinately, but. uniformly, and it 
has always been supposed that they would be 
lowered only by reversing the operation. 

We are told that ‘‘ opinion is power ;” and it 
is true that the belief is quite general, notwith- 
standing we are still running up an immense 
score on the other side of the ocean for imports, 
that we are on the direct road to specie pay- 
ments. ‘The question interests all of us what 
foundation there is for this impression. 

The policy of the Treasury, in purchasing be- 
tween eighty and ninety millions of the public 
debt, has imparted a higher degree of credit in 
Europe to our issues of bonds than they had 
reached before. As our whole paper-currency 
is founded on the credit of the United States, it 
shares in the benefit of this improvement; but 
although the foreigner holds nearly a thousand 
‘millions of this debt, and it is still going for- 
ward, we are receiving but little in return that 
enables us to pay the interest on this tremen- 
dous burden. ‘The importation of iron forms 
an exception to the general rule, that our im- 
ports consist of articles which the country con- 
sumes from year to year; but it bears but a 
small proportion to the whole. 

Mr. BouTweELv’s statement of the revenues 
received and estimated for thg fiscal year which 
will end on the 30th of June, 1870,-amounts to 
three hundred and ninety-four millions, eight 
hundred and thirty-one thousand, six hundred 
and twenty-two ,8%, dollars. Mr. WELLS states 
that our annual indebtedness to the foreigner 
reaches two hundred and ten millions of dol- 
lars perannum. With these enormous receipts 
from revenue and of goods from abroad, the 
reduction of our debt to the extent of even one 


‘thete can be no doubt. 


hundred millions per year would be a losing 
business; and hence it is that the foreigner, 
who obtains that excess of two hundred and 
ten millions in bonds annually, makes no com- 
plaint of the transaction,°and will allow it to 
go on for the present. If we were drawing 
gold from his coffers, instead of taking his sur- 
plus of goods, a few shipments of it would in- 
duce the raising of the rate of interest in En- 
gland. 

_ Instead of growing stronger in our financial 
position, we are daily growing weaker and trav- 
eling in the opposite direction from specie pay- 
ments. The security in which we repose is 
false, as will appear when the foreigner, revers- 
ing his present policy of encouraging an in- 
crease of our indebtedness, shall need to com- 
p¢él /payment, That this necessity will arise 
It would require the 
treasures of India to supply the present extrav- 
agance of this country. 

The shrinkage in prices is one of the muta- 
tions which belong to a paper system. ADAM 
Situ, near the end of the last century, spoke 
of the danger of suspending the prosperity of 
the people upon the ‘‘ wings of paper-money ;” 
and we are now witnessing one of its peculiari- 
ties. A part of our difficulty is due to hoards 
in the South, for which their large receipts for 
cotton and the absence of banks are favorable ; 
but the time will surely come when the undimin- 
ished volume of circulation will assert its force 
with effects not very different from those pro- 
duced for several successive years, modified, 
however, by the action of the South, which will 
retain much of its present circulation. 

The amount the South has withdrawn from 
us, to be thus retained as the result of the crop 
of 1868-69, is estimated by sagacious financiers 
at fifty millions of legal tenders. Should the 
crop of 1869-70 maintain its present price, an 
equal if not larger amount will be required. 
Although these sums go from one portion of 
the Union to another, yet the change results 
in an effectual contraction of the currency in 
the North. The reserve of national banks 
consists largely of three per cent. certificates, 
and:so little of legal tenders that the banks 
owe their exemption from distress to the con- 
fidence of the community more than to their 
own strength. All who want legal tenders in 
considerable sums understand very well that 
notice is required of the demand, so that a 
little in this bank and a little in that may be 
borrowed for the exigemcy. It is at this vital 
point that our finances are exposed. The 
effect of the September raid was wide-spread, 
because a system was destroyed. A scheme 
for carrying on operations expressed in hun- 
dreds of millions was broken up. Fisk, in his 
testimony, pointed to the difference between 
the gambling which it encouraged and regular 
dealings. He could manage forty millions of 
short gold at. the Gold Exchange Bank with 
more ease than four millions of real gold. 

Topsy, or some other fictitious character, on 
being asked, in the language common at the 
South, who raised her, said, with real darkey 
wit, ‘‘I wasn’t raised, s’pecks I growed.” It 
is somewhat so with our banking policy. It 
wants system. We have 1620 banks, managed, 
with few exceptions, with a view only to the 
situation day by day, sometimes shaving each 
other; -and they float along, engaged in im- 
mense transactions, with the boldness which 
was a marked feature of the Gold Enchange 
Bank. 

What is wanted is a full and complete agree- 
ment between the most prudent managers, or 
some raiders more powerful than those of Sep- 
tember, and, if this is possible, more unscrupu- 
lous, will strike them at their present weak 
point and produce sad consequences, 


NOTES. 


Mr. Fernanvo Woop suggests that Congress, 
or the American people, should demand the re- 
lease of the Fenian prisoners; and,:if negotiation 
fails, that the country should appeal to the God 
of Battles. And on which side would Mr. Frer- 
NANDO Woop be found? The last time that 
the country appealed to the God of Battles, Mr. 
FERNANDO Woop was heafd lamenting that he 
was prevented from sending arms to the enemy. 


THE adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment es- 
tablishes in the State of New York that equality 
of political rights among the citizens which it is 
one of the disgraces of the Democratic party in the 
State to have defeated at the last election. ‘The 
disability laid by the present New York Consti- 
tution upon the colored population serves no oth- 
er conceivable purpose than to show a groundless 
antipathy. A longer residence and a larger tax 
was required of this class, not because they were 
more disorderly, ignorant, and dangerous than 
others, but because they were colored. The ef- 
fort was never made to prove that persons of that 
color were presumptively bad citizens, nor to 
show how, if they were so, a little longer resi- 
dence and a larger tax would make them good 
citizens. Mr. Wiiti1am Cassipy and Mr. Hen- 
ry C. Murpny, indeed, in the Constitutional 
Convention, theorized about the inferiority of 
the colored man to the white; but if that were 
an argument against their equal political rights, 
those gentlemen omitted to mention how a year’s 
residence in the State and the payment of a little 
more money would help the matter. Colored 
men were originally equal citizens, and the Fif- 


teenth Amendment merely restores a right of 


which, except for slavery in the Southern States, 
they would never have been deprived ; and their 
National Executive Committee do well in call- 
ing upon the colored citizens of the country ev- 
ery where to receive with jubilees of prayer and 
thanksgiving their final emancipation from all 
civil and political disabilities founded upon color. 


In the late debate in the New York Senate 
upon the Excise law, Senator CREAMER said 
that he was not ‘‘in the habit of using the cant 
of the day, talking ot the protection which should 
be thrown around the working-man to prevent 
him from foolishly spending his money on Sun- 
day, or on Saturday, when he receives his week’s 
pay.” But is there not another kind of cant 
quite as worthy the Senator’s contempt, such as 
that which asserts the right of a man to get 
drunk if he chooses; and which describes the 
process as ‘‘going on Sunday to a lager-beer 
garden with his family, and drinking his wine or 
beer there, if he see’ fit?”” The proper method 
of repressing the crimes and disorders that arise 
from drunkenness is still a question; but to say, 
as Senator CREAMER says, that the money raised 
under the Excise law has done no good com- 
parable with the injury and wrong inflicted by 
that law, reminds us to ask the Senator whether 
oo cant is not just as odious as Round- 

ead, 


In the same debate Senator Murpny said: 
**When you punish a man for being drunk by 
fining him or keeping him in prison you take 


‘time or money which should go to the suppoft 


of his family.” Undoubtedly it is unwise to 
punish mere drunkenness as a crime, but not for 
the reason mentioned by the Senator. The time 
and money which he says the State ought not to 
take ‘‘should go,” indéed, to the drunkard’s 
family, but they w7// go to the grog-shop. You 
do not save them to the family by declining to 
give them to the State. 


GoveRNorR Geary, of Pennsylvania, says that 
the election of every local officer with executive 
duties should be submitted to a popular vote.— 
Policemen in New York, for instance. 


Tue return of Mr. Parke Gapwrn to the 
editorship of Putnam’s Monthly will revive the 
wide and kindly interest in that Magazine. The 
scholarly accomplishment of Mr. Gopwry, his 
profound convictions, his long editorial experi- 
ence, and the power and grace with which he 
treats every subject that he touches, are sufficient 
security of the vigor and skill with which the 
Magazine will be conducted. 


Joun Brown’s body has lain mouldering in 
the grave but a little more than ten years, when 
the late slaves in Virginia unite in asking Con- 
gress to remove the political disabilities of the 
late slave masters defeated in rebellion! It isa 
magnanimity and sagacity that contrasts well 
with the sullen folly of the Democratic party, 
which would make the colored citizens political 
outlaws. His soul goes marching on. ; 


Tue Message of Governor WALKER, of Vir- 
ginia, does not belie in its tone and promise the 
spirit of his speech after the election.’ They are 
such words as Virginia has never heard from 
her Governofs, and never would have heard in 
endless generations of Democratic maadiiony 
‘* Always a firm and consistent Unionist, I 
expect to live and die one. Beyond this the 
chief tenets of my political faith are the main- 
tenance of the public faith, State and national, 
untarnished ; honesty and economy in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs; the equalization 
and reduction of tariffs and taxation to the low- 
est degree consistent with the maintenance of 
the public credit; free education for all; a fos- 
tering care, encouragement, and elevation of la- 
bor; and, until fully, finally, and permanently 
accomplished, universal amnesty and impartial 
suffrage. ‘These are fundamental principles in 
my political creed ; and it matters not what you 
may call them, whether Republican, Democrat- 
ic, or Liberal.” ‘These be brave words, and by 
them the official action of Governor WALKER 
will be measured. 


An illustration of the manner im which certifi- 
cates to the excellence of various advertised ar- 
ticles are manufactured lately appeared in the 
newspapers. A gentleman wrote to a dealer in 
oil, requesting him to send the oil and the bill to 
a certain address, adding, playfully, that his wife 
had seen the dealer’s advertisement, and would 


have only his oil. Thereupon the dealer pub-— 


lishes as an advertisement that the gentleman 
writes that his wife will have none but that oil; 
intending, of course, to convey to the reader the 
idea that she is so satisfied with it that she will 
have no other, while the fact was that she had 
never tried it. ‘To take certain words from a 
letter, and to print them so that they necessarily 
convey & meaning that was neither expressed 
nor intended in the letter, may be very proper- 
ly called, as the writer of the letter called it, 
*‘fraudulent.” And the only rule for readers of 
advertisements that contain letters of recom- 
mendation is to be sure that they see the whole 
letter, and not the distorted part of a letter. 


Messrs. Lee & SHEPARD have published three 


parts of ‘* Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton | 


Islands ;” and t three, which bring Patty to 


' Mount Vernon, re issued in a pretty little case, 


which will be as good and as wise a gift after the 
holidays and St. Valentine’s Day as they were at 
those happy times. If the birds peck at the 
painter’s grapes he may be satisfied that he has 
not done ill; and if intelligent children are fas- 
cinated with a child’s book which quietly con- 
veys valuable information, and is pervaded with 


ing of all the 


the truest morality and humanity, parents may 
be very sure that their children have found a 
friend. It is the good fortune of ‘‘ Patty Gray” 
to have been thus welcomed, and those who have 
traveled with her to. Mount Vernon, and have 
shared all her various humorous and pathetic 
experience, are very grateful to Mrs. Dati, who 
tells the story, and hopefully ask for more. ~ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


February 7.—In the Senate, a bill was introduced 
to incorporate a company to construct a tunnel from 
New York city to the New Jersey shore opposite. 
Several important bills were re ard to 
steamship and railway lines, and one chartering the 
American and Asiatic Telegraph Company, and: to 
provide for —— government vessels to aid the 
enterprise.—In the House, the death of Mr. Truman 
H. Hoag, a Representative from Ohio, was annoynced, 
and several speeches were made in the isnal strain 
of formal eulogy. 

February 8.—In the Senate, the ratification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment by Iowa was announced. 
resolution to allow. the discussion of Indian treaties 
in open session was a d to after being so amend- 

‘ed as to except confidential treaties transmitted by 
the President. A resolution was reported and adopt- 
ed providing for a correspondence with foreign coun- 
tries in regard to an international coinage. Among 
the bills reported were the bill to prevent encroach- 
ments upon harbors and the Honse Bill for supplying 
the naval deficiencies, but with amendments doubling 
the appropriations. The West Point Appropriation 
bill was passed, as was also a bill relieving from po- 
litical disabilities a number of persons named thére- 


in.—In the House, Mr. Ingersoll gave notice of the in-. 


troduction of ajoint resolution proposing to so amend 
the Constitution as to allow yy to issue United 
States notes as legal ‘tenders for debts. 

February 9.—In the Senate, a bill was reported from 
the Judiciary Committee admitting Mississippi un- 
ee as a substitate for the House bill. Mr. 
‘Morgan made a long speech on neutrality, in which 
he took the Government to task for permitting the 
building and sailing of the'Spanish gun-boats, and for 
its treatment of Cuba.—In the Honse, information was 
ordered respecting the murder of an American citizen 
in Havana. 

February 10.—In the Senate, the bill for the admis- 
sion of Mississippi was taken up, and a long debate 


ble and all conditions, during which, Mr. Stewart, o 
Nevada, criticised Mr. Sumner, and the latter replie A 
repeating his charges against Mr. Trumbull, which 
drew out a caustic auswer from the latter gentleman. 
—In the House, most of the session was occupied with 
a discussion of a motion te reduce the mileage of, 
members $500,000; but no action was taken — it. 

February 11.—In the Senate, a resolution, offered by 
Mr. Sherman, to recognize the Cubans as belligerents, 
occasioned considerable debate, and was finally re- 
ferred to the Committee on — Relations. The 
bill abolishing the franking privilege was discussed, 
and then laid aside for the bill providing for the ad- 
mission of Mississippi, which was scussed for 
some time, but not disposed of.—In the House, sev- 
eral bills were introduced, the most important to pro- 
vide for a farther reduction of the army, and looking 
to the better protection of the ——— in the pur-' 
chase of naval supplies. The death of Mr. B. F. Hup- 
kins, of Wisconsin, was announced, and the custom- 
ary eulogies were delivered on his character. 

February 12.—The Senate was not in session.—In 
the House, the Legislative Appropriation bill was 
taken up. An amendment to strike out the appfo- 

riation for reporters of the Globe was rejected, only 

hree members voting forit, An amendmefit cutting 
down the item for — from $500,000 to 
¥ was also rejected after a prolonged debate: 
is still under discnssion, only ut one-fifth having 
been acted on in Committee of the Whole. 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, ; 


No business of general interest has been transacte 

fo the New York State Legislature during the week. 
large number of bills have been introduced, but 
mainly of a local character. 

On the 7th inst. four Americans, citizens of New 
York, were firéd upon in the streets of Havana by,a 
Spaniard, and one of them, Isaac Greenwald, was 
killed, while two others were severely wounded. 
The assassin has since been, arrested, and being a 
sergeapt in a volunteer regiment, he is to be tried by 
court-martial. The murder of Mr. Greenwald appears 
to have been unprovoked. ‘The outrage was at once 
communicated to our Government, and proper steps 
will be taken at once to obtain redress from the Span- 
ish officials in Havana. 

The Connecticut Republican State Convention met 
at Hartford February 9, and nominated candidates 
for State offices. The resolutions adopted congratu- 
late President Grant and the country on the comple- 
tion of reconstruction and the adoption of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, favor the payment of the national 
debt in coin, and denounce repudiation. 

A general order from the head-quarters of the army 
was promulgated February 8, which, in accordance 
with the act of Jannary 21, 1870, relieves all retired 
officers who have been assigned to duty from the 21st 
inst. Such as have been detailed as professors in col- 
leges may continue in that capacity, if desirable, un- 
der any private arrangement with the authorities. 
Retired officers are also permitted to enter private 
business, and to change their residence, and travel at 
their pleasure within the United States, 


ensued upon the amendment striking out the at, of 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Earty on the evening of Feb 7, M. Rochefort 
was arrested while on his way to address a 
meeting near Belleville. This was the signal for an 
immense Ss of his friends in that quarter of 
Paris, and 

lead of a man by,the name of Flourens, the streets of 
that section were barricaded, the people taking omni- 
buses and vehicles from stables. A force of the 
lice attempted to carry one of the barricades, but was 
repulsed with the loss of one man killed and 
wounded.. The other barricades were not defended. 
The insurgents obtained arms from various armories 
which they pillaged. The troops were out in force, 
but did not use -arms. Abont three hundred ar- 
rests were made, and by noon the city was 
Later in-the day, however, new and more formidable 
barricades were erected nearer the centre of the. city, 
which were carried by the military without firing a 
shot. No further collisions have taken place, and the 
Government is believed to be master of the situation. 
Flourens, who started the disorders, fled to Belgium 
as soon as there was any danger, to save his precious 
neck. About four hundred persons were arrested, 
and are now in prison awaiting trial. The Paris po- 


_ lice report the discovery of a conspiracy against the 


life of the Emperor. 

A Carlist conspiracy has been discovered in Spain. 
The Governinent is said to be fully aware of its plans, 
but will do nothing until an actual outbreak occurs. —— 


The sessions of the British Parliament opened Feh- . 


when the Queen’s Speech was by a Com- 
owing the indisposition of her 
Among the government measures to be brought for- 
ward at the present session are the amendment of 
Irish land tenure, a bill for the enlargement of the 
means of national education, and a bill to define the 
status of British subjects who desire naturalization in 
other countries. 
The Russian Home Secretary, in view of the exist- 
ing popular discontent, has recommended the cancel- 
recent reforms,. 
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BURIAL QF Mr. PEABODY. 


Tue burial of Mr. P£asBopy’s. remains took 
place in Harmony Grove Cemetery, at the town 
of Peabody, on the 8th of February. The weath- 
er in the morning was damp and dull. Snow 


began falling at nine o'clock; and it was re- | 
‘marked that it stormed when the body was 


placed on board of the Monarch at Portsmouth, 


when it was landed at Portland, when the funer- | 


al ceremonies took place in that city, and again | 


when the final services were held at Peabody. 
The stormy weather did not prevent the assem- 
bling of an immense crowd of people from far 
and ‘near to witness the ceremonies. ‘Thousands 
flocked to Peabody by the early trains, and by 
the time the special train arrived containing 
Prince ARTHUR and suit, Minister THORNTON, 
the several British naval officers, Governors 
CLAaFLIN of Massachusetts, Sterns of New 
Hampshire, CHAMBERLAIN of 
Maine, numerous military officers, 
and citizens of distinction, the town 
was crowded with visitors. 

On their arrival at Peabody, 
Prince ARTHUR and his party were 
escorted to the residence of Colonel 
A. A. ABBott, Chairman of the 
Funeral Committee, and thence, 
with other visitors, proceeded to the 
Institute, to inspect the room where 
the body, removed the previous 
evening to facilitate the arrange- 
ments for the services, had been 
lying in state. About eleven o’clock 
the body was borne to the village 
church, a plain country meeting- 
house, followed by a long proces- 
sion in which no particular order 
Was observed. The Prince, in the 
undress uniform of his regiment, 
rode to the church with uncovered - 
head. 

The interior of the church was 
appropriately draped in mourning. 
The recess in which the pulpit part- 
ly stands was hung in black, with 
@ great white cross in the centre. 
This cross was canopied by a wide 
and heavy fold of black, reaching 
across the summit of the arch, and 
bordered on either edge with white; 
Jong curtain-like folds at the sides 
completed the design. ‘The casket 
containing the body was placed on 
the communion - table, in front of 
the pulpit. There were large bou- 
quets of flowers laid thereon, one 
of which, in the form of a crown, 
will be preserved and forwarded to 
Queen Victoria. A cross of white 
flowers was suspended in the cen- 
tre, and the body was guarded by 
four members of the Sutton Guard. 
The blinds were closed, and the edi- 
fice was lighted by gas. The rela- 
tives of the deceased were first seat- 
ed, in one of the centre front pews; — 
Prince ARTHUR and suit were es- 
corted to seats in the middle of the 
church, and other distinguished vis- 
itors in adjoining pews. 

After a voluntary on.the organ 
and other introductory services, Mr. 
Rosexrt C.:Wi1nTHROP pronounced 
a warm and eloquent eulogy on the 
life and character of Mr. PEaBopy, 
During the delivery of the eulogy 
the speaker, who was a perso 
friend of the deceased, was visibly 
affected. By two o’clock in the 
afternoon the services in the church 
were ended, and the procession was 
formed to escort the body to the 
cemetery. By this time the storm 
had increased in violence, and the 
final ceremonies were hurried 
through under circumstances rather 
unfavorable to the solemnity which 
should be observed upon funeral 
occasions. But, notwithstanding 
the storm, the procession was pro- 
nounced a fine display. , 

The burying-ground,. known as 
‘* Harmony Grove,” is a beautiful- 
ly-wooded inclosure, situated about 
half a mile from the church. At 
the tomb the United States troops, 
who headed the procession, opened 
ranks. The casket was deposited 
in a tomb by the men who removed 
it, only the pall- bearers leaving 
their carriages. ‘This ceremony 
occupied but a few moments, and 
the procession then returned to Pea- 
body. Our illustration, on Page 
132, represents the scene in the 
cemetery. The body will remain 
in its present resting - place until the relatives 


"agree upon some spot where a grave may be 


dug for its permanent reception. 


THE PARDONED SENTINEL. 


Our engraving on page 136 ill@strates a tonch- 
ing incident of the late war, which our readers 
will not be sorry to have recalled to their remem- 
brance. 
named WILLIAM Scort, a native of Vermont, 
was found asleep on his post, at the Chain Bridge 
near Washington. Several instances of this na- 
ture having then recently occurred, it was thought 
necessary to make an example of Scotr. He 
was accordingly tried by court-martial, and con- 
demned to be shot. At the last moment his case 
was brought to the attention of President Livn- 
COLN, and that most kind-hearted of men, learn- 
ing that young Scorr had always borne a wor- 


Early in the rebellion a young sentinel | 


thy character, demeaning himself as a true and 
faithful soldier until this one offense against the 
rules of military discipline, not only pardoned 
him at once, but, fearing that the pardon might 
arrive too late if intrusted to other hands, drove 
himself to the place appointed for the execution, 
where he arrived just in season to save the‘young 
man’s life. From that time onward none of his 
superiors had occasion to find fault with Scort, 
who, a few months afterward, fell bravely fight- 
ing in the trenches before Yorktown, His last 
words were a prayer that God would bless ‘‘ good 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

This beautiful incident, so honorable to the 
kind heart of President LincoLn, was made the 
subject of a ballad by Francis pe Hars Jan- 


vieR, which Mr. Murpocu, the elocutionist, 


often read with great effect in the soldiers’ hos- 
pitals. No one ever heard it without being moved 
to tears. 
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STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. ’ 


WE give above a picture of the bronze statue 
of ABRAHAM LiINCcOLN by the distinguished art- 
ist, Mr. H. K. Brown, which is to be placed op- 
posite the equestrian statue of Washington, by 
the same artist, at the lower end of Union Square, 
in this city. In some respects this statue is an 
improvement upon the one executed by the same 
artist for Prospect Park, Brooklyn, of which we 
gave an engraving in the Weekly for November 
13, 1869. The attitude and expression are full 
of dignity and repose, and the work reflects great 
credit upon the artist. 

The statue was cast at the foundry of Messrs. 
Rosert Woop & Co., of Philadelphia, to which 
the public is indebted for many works of great 
artistic excellence, one of the principal of which 
is the cast of the statue of a ‘‘ Citizen Soldier,” 
by Mr. Quincy Warp, of this city, for the New 
York Central Park. . 


THE NEW LINCOLN STATUE FOR UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
| 


‘other token of their religious. faith. 
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THE PARAGUAYAN MOTHER. 


WE give on page 137 an illustration drawn by 


‘Sox EytineGe, after a sketch by General M‘Ma- 


HON, late United States Minister to Paraguay, 
which represents a touching scene, frequently 
observed by the General, in journeying through 
that war-worrm and desolated land. Describing 
a journey made a few days after a defeat of the 
Paraguayan army by the allied forces, he says 
the road by which he traveled presented one 
sad stream of migrating families, the women aH 
carrying burdens on the head. In almost all 
cases each family carried with it an image of the 
Redeemer, a crucifix, a Mater Dolorosa, or some 
All along 
the road-side were newly-erected crosses, mark- 
ing ‘the graves of those who had fallen by the 
way in their weary pilgrimage. On. many of 
these graves lay fresh garlands of flowers, and 
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sometimes orphaned children were seen kneeling 
beside a cross. All who passed these crosses 
uncovered their heads with a feeling and rever- 
ence never seen in this country. Nor was an- 
other touching scene much less frequent—a mo- 
ther walking apart ‘from all others, and bearing 
on a piece of board, upon her head, the body of 
her dead child dressed for the grave. Some- 
times this simple funeral was followed by a single 
mourner — another child— whose pinched, pale 
face and feeble limbs told plainly that the mother 


~vould soon have another sad burden to bear to 


the lonely burial-ground. Nothing could con- 
vey a more vivid impression of the abject mis- 
ery and desolation brought upon the land by 
war than the frequency of these mournful spec- 
tacles. 

The scene depicted by our artist was one of 
many witnessed by General M‘Manon on the 
journey alluded to above. It was toward even- 
ing, and the long shadows of the mother and the 
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child - mourner tottering after her formed the 
shape of a cross upon the dusty road—an inci- 
dent happily preserved in our illustration, 


AGE OF ANIMALS, 


_ THe hare, rabbit, and squirrel, if they escape 
the gun of the sportsman, seldom outlive the sey- 
enth year. The average age of the fox is from 
twelve to fifteen years, of the cat about fifteen, 
and of the Wolf from fifteen to twenty years. 
‘The. horse, in a domestic state, does not often 
live longer than from twenty to twenty-five years, 
and the ass ranges to about the same period. 
Old age prostrated ‘*‘ Copenhagen,” the famous 
steed of the Duke of Wellington, at twenty-seven 
years. But the wild horse is supposed to attain 
a much greater age; and the extraordinary case 
is on record of even the domestic animal attain- 
| ing sixty-two years. Pigs have 
been known to live through thirty 
but the average term is much 
ess. The roebuck seldom exceeds 
fifteen years. But great longevity 
is popularly assigned to the stag or 
red deer; and naturalists are agreed 
that his term may go beyond forty 
years—perhaps to half a century. 
The camel arrives at maturity in 
five years, lives to forty or fifty, 
and occasionally becomes a cente- 
narian. 
The dog is not so lively as of old 
in his sixth or seventh year, and 
has evidently passed the bounds of 
youth. Gray hairs are here and 
there upon him at the. close of his 
eighth year, chiefly around his eyes 
and at the corners of his mouth. 
Such appearances become more 
conspicuous to the eleventh or 
twelfth year, when actual decrepi- 
tude usually commences, and in- 
creases so rapidly that by the four- 
teenth year the animal is a burden 
to himself and a nuisance to others. 


years. 

The average age of sheep does 
not much exceed ten years; to that 
period they will usually live, breed, 
and thrive tolerably well. But 
there are instances of a much more 
protracted age. Somerville speaks 
of a Spanish ram that died at thir- 
teen years old; and a ewe is men- 
tioned that yeaned a pair of lambs 
when a shearling, had two pairs 
yearly for fifteen years, and pro- 
duced single lambs for two years 
more. VParticular sheep are stated 
to live nearly twenty years—thdse 
which the mountain shepherds call 
** guide-sheep,” old wethers which 
are kept on purpose to direct the 
bleating flocks in the unfrequented 
wilds. 

Cows have an average age of 
about fifteen years. Rings on the 
horns tell the number of their days. 
At four years old a ring is formed 
at their roots, and every succeeding 
year another is added. Thus, by 
allowing three years before their 
appearance, and counting the num- 
ber of rings, the the animal 
is known. 
members of the“human race losing 
their bloom, Avho are somewhat 
sensitive upon ‘the question of age, 


ances added with annual precision 
to their cheeks, revealing to the eye 
what they keep fromthe ear. 

The bear rarely exceeds twenty 
years ; the rhinoceros has been 
known to live through that period ; 
and perhaps the lion, though com- 
monly reputed a long-lived animal, 


it. ‘There are, however, instances 


and ten.. Pompey, who died in the 
Tower of London in 1760, was near- 
ly an octogenarian, or upward of 
‘seventy years old. Of all the ter- 
restrial mammalia, the elephant 
seems to be the longest liver, some- 
times passing the century; and a 
much greater age is reported to have 
been attained by a distinguished in- 
dividual. When Alexander the 
Great invaded the dominions of 
Porus, one of the rajahs of Upper 


from the conquered prince, named 

him Ajax, dedicated him to the 
sun, and let him go with this inscription, “* Al- 
exander, the son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax 
to the Sun.” The animal is said to liave been 
found with the inscription three hundred and 
fifty years afterward. It need hardly be re- 
marked, to prevent full credence being given to 
this relation, that it rests upon the very dubious 
authority of ancient times, though still repeated 
unsuspectingly in many popular zoologies. How- 
ever, the elephant, if not the king of beasts, is en- 
titled to be consjdered somewhat of a patriarch 
eagle,” the king of birds, 
surpasses most of the feathered tribes in his term 
of life. One kept at Vienna died after a con- 
finement of a hundred and four years. The ra- 
ven has also the reputation of being a centena- 
rian. On an ancient oak near Selborne a pair 
fixed their residence for such a series of years 
that it came to be distinguished by the title of 
the raven-tree. But swans occasionally survive 


that there are no definite appear-, 


does not usually go much _ beyond. 


of lions reaching to threescore years. 


But dogs have lingered to twenty — 


India, he took a great elephant. 
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to a century and a half and even longer. The 
melody of the dying swan, once popularly be- 
lieved, is well known to exist only in the my- 
thology of the ancients. 


Among fishes, the carp is notorious for the re-_ 


markable tenacity with which it clings to life. 
In the canals of Chantilly, formerly the seat of 
the Prince of Condé, carps have been kept for 
more than a hundred years, most of them ap- 


_ pearing hoary through old age, and so tame that 


they came at the call of the keeper to be fed. 
‘The pike, from remote antiquity, ha& been con- 
sidered a long liver; and modern observation 
confirms this testimony of the elder Pliny. One 
ninety years old is mentioned by Pennant, but 
the most extraordinary example of its* longevity 
is related by Gesner. In the year 1497 a pike 
was taken at Thailbrun, in Suabia, with a brazen 
ring attached to it, on which was engraved the 
inscription in Greek charftters, ‘‘I am the fish 
that was first of all put into this lake by the hand 
of the Governor of the Universe—Frederick IL., 
the 5th of October, 1250.” The fish was there- 
fore 247 years old, and is ‘said to have weighed 
350 pounds. Its skeleton, nineteen feet in length, 
was long preserved at Manheim as a great curi- 
osity in natural history. Pike of seventy pounds 
weight have been taken from some of the Irish 
lakes, and must obviously have seen many days 
in comparison with those of their congeners. 
The great longevity of the tortoise is one of 
the best established facts of this nature. One 
lived upward of a hundred and twenty years in 
the garden of Lambeth Palace. But another is 
recorded at Peterborough whose age amounted 
to not less than two hundred and twenty years. 
Bishop Marsh's predecessor in the see had re- 
membered it above sixty years, without recog- 
nizing any visible change, and he was the sev- 
enth prelate who had worn the mitre during its 
sojourn there. The tortoise weighed between 
thirteen and fourteen pounds, and moved with 
apparent ease, though pressed with a weight of: 
eighteen stone. . | 


' [Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1869, by HarpeR & BROTHERS, in the Clerk’s Office of . 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern . 
District of New York. ] 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 
TRACED. 


Tue chaise rattled out through the gates. 
The dogs barked furiously. Sir Patrick looked 
round, and waved his hand as he turned the 
corner of the road. Blanche was left alone in 
the yard. | 

She lingered a little, absently patting the dogs. 
They had especial claims on her sympathy at 
that moment; they, too, evidently thought it 
hard to be left behind at the house. After a 
while she roused herself. Sir Patrick had left 
the responsibility of superintending the Ccross- 
roads on her shoulders. ‘There was something 


On her way back to the house she met Ar- 


nold, dispatched by Lady Lundie in search of | 


her. 

The plan of occupation for’ the afternoon had 
Some 
demon had whispered to Lady Lundie to culti- 
vate a taste for feudal antiquities, and to insist 
on spréading that taste among her guests. She 
had proposed an excursion to an old baronial 
castle among the hills—far to the westward (for- 


_ tunately for Sir Patrick’s chance of escaping dis- 


covery) of the hills at Craig Fernie. Some of 
the guests were to ride, and some to accompany 
their hostess in the open carriage. Looking 
right and left for proselytes, Lady Lundie had 
necessarily remarked the disappearance of cer- 
tain members of her circle. Mr. Delamayn had 
vanished, nobody knew where. Sir Patrick and 
Blanche had followed his example. © Her lady- 
ship had observed, upon this, with some asper- 
itv, that if they were all to treat each other in 
that unceremonious manner, the sooner Windy- 
gates was turned into a Penitentiary, on the si- 
lent system, the fitter the house would be for the 
people who inhabited it. Under these circum- 
stances, Arnold suggested that Blanche would 
do well to make her excuses as soon as possible 
at head-quarters, and accept the seat in the car- 
riage which her step-mother wished her to take. 
** We are in for the feudal antiquities, Blanche ; 
and we must help each other through as well as 
we can. If you will go in the carriage, I'll go 
too.” 

Blanche shook her head. 

** There are serious reasons for my keeping up 
appearances,” she said. ‘‘I shall go in the car- 
riage. You mustn't go at all.” 

Arnold naturally looked & little surprised, and 
asked to be favored with an\explanation. 

Blanche took his arm and hugged it close, 
Now that Anne was lost, Argjold was more pre- 
cious to her than ever. She \jterally hungered 
to hear at that moment, from gs own lips, how 
fond he was of her. It mattered nothing that 
she was already perfectly satisfied on this point. 
Ft was £0 nice (after he had said it five hundred 
times already) to make him say it once more! 

‘* Suppose I had no explanation to give ?” she 
said. ‘* Would you stay behind by yourself to 
please me ?”’ 

**I would do any thing to please you!” © 

** Do you really love me as much as that 2” 


+ 


| his hostess’s ruffled plumes. 
| privately detested ruins) begged to go.. Blanche 
j begged to go. Smith and Jones (profoundly in- 
| terested in feudal antiquities) said they would 


once more. 
+ charming amiability. 


shows the ruins.” 
to be done vet before the arrangements for tra- | 
cing Anne were complete. . Blanche left the yard-f 
_ to do it. 


They were still in the yard; and the onlyawit- 
nesses present were the dogs. Arnold answered 
in the language without words—which is never- 
theless the most expressive language in use, be- 
tween men and women, all over the world. 

‘‘'This is not doing my duty,” said Blanche, 
penitently. ‘‘ But, oh Arnold,“’ am so anxious 
and so miserable! And it is such a consolation 
to know that you won't turn your back on me 
too!” 

With that preface she told him what had hap- 
pened in the library. Even Blanche’s estimate 
of her lover’s capacity for sympathizing with 
her was more than realized by the effect which 
her narrative produced on Arnold. He was not 
merely surprised and sorry for her. His face 
showed plainly that he felt genuine concern and 
distress. He had never stood higher in Blanche’s 
opinion than he stood at that moment. . 

‘What is to be done?” he asked. ‘* How 
does Sir Patrick propose to find her?” 

Blanche repeated Sir Patrick’s instructions re- 
lating to the cross-roads, and also to ‘the seri- 
ous necessity of pursuing the investigation in the 
strictest privacy. Arnold (relieved from all fear 

‘of being sent back to Craig Fernie) undertook 
to do every thing that was asked of him, and 
promised to keep the secret from every body. 

They went back to-the house, and met with 
an icy welcome from Lady Lundie. Her lady- 
ship repeated her remark on the subject of turn- 
ing Windygates into a Penitentiary for Blanche’s 
benefit. she received Arnold’s petition to be 
excused from going to see the castle with the 

barest civility. ‘‘Oh, take your walk by all 
means! You may meet your friend, Mr. Dela- 
mayn—who appears to have such a passion for 
walking that he can’t even wait till luncheon is 
over. As for Sir Patrick— Oh! Sir Patrick 
has borrowed the pony-carriage? and gone out 
driving by himself?—I’m sure I never meant to 
offend my brother-in-law when I offered him a 
slice of my poor little cake. Don’t let me of- 
fend any body else. Dispose of your afternoon, 
Blanche, without the slightest reference to me. 
Nobody seems inclined to visit thé ruins—the 
most interesting relic of feudal tinies in Perth- 
shire, Mr. Brinkworth. It doesn’t matter—oh, 
dear me, it doesn’t matter! I can’t force my 
guests to feel an intelligent curiosity on the sub- 
ject of Scottish Antiquities. No! no! my dear 
Blanche !—it won't be the first time, or the last, 
that I have driven out alone. I don’t at all-ob- 
ject to being alone. ‘My mind to me a king- 


| dom is,’ as the poet says.” So Lady Lundie’s 
] outraged self-importance asserted its violated 


claims on human respect, until her distinguished 
medical guest came to the rescue and smoothed 
The surgeon (he 


sit behind, in the-‘*‘rumble’—rather than miss 
this unexpected treat. One, Two, and Three 
caught the infection, and volunteered to be the 
escort on horseback. Lady Lundie’s celebrated 
sniile’’ (warranted to remain unaltered on her 
face for, hours together) made its appearance 
She issued her orders with the most 
take the -guide- 
book,” said her ladyship, with the eye to mean 


- economy, which is only to be met with in very 


rich people, ‘‘ and save a shilling to the man who 
With that she Went up stairs 
to.array herself for the drive; and iooked in the 
glass; and saw a perfectly virtuous, fascinating, 


/and accomplished woman, facing her irresistibly 
- in a new French bonnet! 


_ At a. private signal from Blanche, Arnold 
: slipped out and repaired to his post, where the 
roads crossed the road that led to the railway. 
_ ‘There was a space of open heath on one side 
of him, and the stone-wall and gates of a farm- 
house inclosure on the other. Arnold sat down 
/on the soft heather—and lit a cigar—and tried 
_to see his way through the double mystery of 
Anne’s appearance and Anne’s flight. . 
He had interpreted his friend’s absence ex- 
actly as his friend had anticipated: he could 
only assttme that Geoffrey had gone to keep a 
‘private appointment with Anne. Miss Silvester’s 
appearance at Windygates alone, and Miss Sil- 
vester’s anxiety to hear the names of the gentle- 
|men who were staying in the house, seemed, 
under these circumstances, to point to the plain 
conclusion that the two had, in some way, un- 
fortunately missed each other. But what could 
be the motive of her flight? Whether she 
knew of some other place in which she might 
meet Geoffrey ? or whether she had gone back 
to the inn? or whether she had acted under 
some sudden impulse of despair ?—were ques- 
tions which Arnold was necessarily quite incom- 
petent to solve. There was no choice but to 
wait until an opportunity offered of reporting 
what had happened te Geoffrey himself. 

After the lapse of half an hour, the sound of 
some approaching vehicle—the first sound of the 
sort that he had heard—attracted Arnold’s at- 
tention, He started up, and saw the pony-chaise 


Sir Patrick, this time, was compelled to drive 
himself—Duncan was not with him. On dis- 
covering Arnold, he stopped the pony. 

**So! so!” said the old gentleman. ‘‘ You 
have heard all about it, I see? You understand 
that this is to be a’ secret from every body, till 
further notice? Very good. Has any thing 
happened since you have been here ?” 

_** Nothing. Have you made any discoveries, 
Sir Patrick ?” 

_“*None. I got to the station before the train. 
No signs of Miss Silvester any where. I have 
left Duncan on the watch—with orders not to 
stir till the last train has passed to-night.” 

** I don’t think she will turn up at the station,” 


said Arnold. ‘‘J fancy she has gone back to 
Craig Fernie.” 
ae Quite possible. I am now on my way to 


approaching him along the road from the station. * 


Craig Fernie, to make inquiries abeut her. I 
don’t know how long I may be detained, or what 
it may lead to. If you see Blanche before I do, 
tell her I have instructed the station-master to 
let me know (if Miss Silvester does take the rail- 
way) what place she books for. Thanks to that 
arrangement, we sha’n’t have to wait for news till 
Duncan can telegraph that he has seen her to 
her journey’s end. In the mean time, you un- 
derstand what you are wanted to do here?” 
‘¢ Blanche has explained every thing fo me.” 


‘Stick to your post, and make good use of, 
your eyes. You were accustomed to that, you 


know, when you were at sea. It’s no great hard- 
ship to pass a few hours it this delicious summer 
air. I see you have contracted the vile modern 
habit of smoking—that will be occupation enough 
to amuse you, no doubt! Keep the roads in 
view; and, if she does come your way, don’t at- 
tempt to stop her—you can’t do that. Speak to 
her (quite innocently, mind!), by way of getting 
time enough to notice the face of the man who 
is driving her, and the name (if there is one) on 
his cart. Do that, and you will do enough. 
Pah! how that cigar poisons the air! What 
will have become of your stomach when you get 
to my age?” 

‘*T sha’n’t complain, Sir Patrick, if I can eat 
as good a dinner as you do.” | 

‘*That reminds me! I met somebody I knew 
at the station. Hester Dethridge has left her 
place, and gone to London by the train. We 
may feed at Windygates—we have done with 
dining now. It has been a final quarrel this 
time between the mistress and the cook. I 
have given Hester my address in London, and 
told her to let me know before she decides on 
another place. A woman who can’t talk, and 
a woman who can cook, is simply a woman who 
has arrived at absolute perfection. Such a treas- 
ure shall not go out of the family, if I can help 
it. Did you notice the Béchamel sauce at lunch ? 
‘Pooh! a young man who smokes cigars doesn’t 
know the difference between Béchamel sauce 
and melted butter. 
ernoon!” 

He slackened the reins, and away he went to 
Craig Fernie. Counting by years, the pony 
was twenty, and the pony’s driver was seventy. 
Counting by vivacity and spirit, two of the most 
youthful characters in Scotland had got togeth- 
er that afternoon in the same chaise. 


An hour more wore itself slowly out; and. 


nothing had passed Arnold on the cross-roads 
but a few stray foot-passengers, a heavy wagon, 
and a gig with an old woman in it. He rose 
again from the heather, weary of inaction, and 
resolved to walk backward and forward, within 
view of his post, for a change. At the second 
turn, when his face happened to be set toward 
the open heath, he noticed another foot-passen- 
ger—apparently a man—far away in the empty 
distance. Was the person coming toward him? 

He advanced alittle. The stranger was doubt- 
less advancing too, so rapidly did his figure now 
reveal itself, beyond‘all doubt, as the figure of a 
man. A few minutes more, and Arnold fancied 
he recognized it. 
quite sure. There was no mistaking the lithe 
strength and grace of that man, and the smooth 
easy swiftness with which he covered his ground. 
It was the hero of the coming foot-race. It was 
Geoffrey on his way back to Windygates House. 

Arnold hurried forward to meet him. Geoffrey 
stood still, poising himself on his stick, and let 
the other come up. 

‘*Have you heard what has happened ‘at the 
house ?” asked Arnold. 

He instinctively checked the next question as 
it rose to his lips. ‘There was a settled defiance 
in the expression of Geoffrey’s face, which Arnold 
was quite at a loss to understand. He looked 
like a man who had made up his mind to con- 
front any thing that could happen, and to contra- 
dict any body who spoke to him.’ 

‘‘Something seems to have annoyed you?” 
said Arnold. 

‘*What’s up at the house?” returned Geof- 
frey, with his loudest voice and his hardest look. 

‘** Miss Silvester has been at the house.” 

Who saw her?” 

** Nobody but Blanche.” 

Well?” 

** Well, she was miserably weak and ill, so ill 
that she fainted, poor thing, in the library. 
Blanche brought her to.” 

** And what then?” 

** We were all at lunch at the time. Blanche 
left the library, to speak privately to her uncle. 
When she went back Miss Silvester was gone, 
and nothing has been seen of her since.” 

** A row at the house ?” 

**Nobody knows of it at the house, except 
Blanthe—”’ 

‘*And you? And how many besides ?” 

**And Sir Patrick. Nobody else.” 

** Nobody else? Any thing more ?”’ 

Arnold remembered his promise to keep the 
investigation then on foot a secret from every 
body. Geoffrey’s manner made him—uncon- 
sciously to himself—readier than he might oth- 


erwise have been to consider Geoffrey as includ- 


ed in the general prohibition. 

** Nothing more,” he answered. 

« Geoffrey dug the point of his stick deep into 
the soft, sandy ground. He looked at the stick, 
then suddenly pulled it out of the ground and 
looked at Arnold. ‘‘ Good-afternoon !” he said, 
and went on his way again by himself. 

Arnold: followed, and stopped him. For a 
moment the two men looked at each other with- 
ony a word passing on either side. Arnold spoke 

rst. 

** You're out of humor, Geoffrey. What has 
upset you in this way? Have you and Miss 
Silvester missed each other ?” 

Geoffrey was silent. | 

“Hare you seen her since she Jeft Windy- 
gates 


Good afternoon good aft- 


Yet a little longer, and he was - 


his interests were at stake ! 


No reply. 

** Do you know where Miss Silvester is now 2” 

Still no reply. Still the same mutely-insolent 
defiance of look and manner. Arnold’s dark 
color began to deepen. 

‘* Why don’t you answer me ?” he said. / 

‘“ Because I have had enough of it.” —~ 

** Enough of what ?” 

** Enough of being worried about. Miss Silves. 
ter. Miss Silvester’s my business—not yours.” 

Gently, Geoffrey! Don’t forget that I have 
been mixed up in that business—without seeking 
it myself.” 

** There’s no fear of my forgetting. . You have 
cast it in my teeth often enough.” » 

-** Cast it in your teeth ?” | 
**Yes! Am I never to hear the last of m 
obligation to you? The devil take the obliga- 

tion! I’m sick of the sound of it.” | 

There was a spirit in Arnold — not easily 
brought to the surface, through the overlying 
simplicity and good-humor of his ordinary char- 
acter—which, once roused, was a spirit not read- 
ily quelled. Geoffrey had roused it at last. 

‘*'When you come to your senses,” he said, 
*‘T'll remember old times—and receive your 
apology. Till you do come to your senses, go 
your way by yourself. I have no more to say to 
"ou ” 


Geoffrey set his teeth, and came one step near- 
er. Arnold’s eyes met his, with a look which 
steadily and firmly challenged him—though he | 
was the stronger man of the two—to force the 
quarrel a step further, if he dared. ‘The one hu- 
man virtue which Geoffrey respected and under-/ 
stood was the virtue of courage. And there it 
was before him—the undeniable courage of the 
weaker man. The callous scoundrel was touch- 
ed on the one tender place in his whole being. 
He turned, and went on his way’in silence. 

Left by himself, Arnold’s head dropped on his 
breast. The friend who had saved his life—the 
one friend he possessed, who was. associated with 
his earliest and happiest remembrances of old 
days —had grossly insulted him; and had left 
him deliberately, without the slightest expression 
of regret. Arnold’s affectionate nature—sim- 
ple, loyal, clinging where it once fastened—was — 
wounded to the quick. Geoffrey’s fast-retreat- 
ing figure, in the open view before him, became 
blurred and indistinct. He put his hand over 
his eyes, and hid, with a boyish shame, the hot 
tears that told of the heartache, and that honor- 
ed the.man who shed them. 

He was still struggling with the emotion which 
had overpowered him, when something happened 
at the place where the roads met. 

The four roads pointed as nearly as might be 
toward the four points of the compass. Arnold 
was now on the road to the eastward, having ad- 
vanced in that direction to meet Geoffrey, be- 
tween two and three hundred yards from the 
farm-house inclosure before which he had kept 
his watch. The road to the westward, curving 
away behind the farm, led to the nearest market- 
town. The road to the south was the way to 
the station. And the road to the north led back 
to Windygates House. 

While Geoffrey was still fifty yards from the 
turning which would take him back to Windy- 
gates—while the tears were still standing thickly 
in Arnold’s eves—the gate of the farm inclosure 
opened. <A light four-wheel chaise camie out, 
with a man driving, and a woman sitting by Mey 
side. The woman was Anne Silvester, and th 
man was the owner of the farm. 

Instead of taking the way which led to the 
station, the chaise pursued the westward road to 
the market-town. Proceeding in this direction, 
the backs of the persons in the vehicle were 
necessarily turned on Geoffrey, advancing behind 
them from the eastward. He just carelessly no- 
ticed the shabby little chaise, and then turned off © 
north on his way to Windygates. - 

By the time Arnold was composed gnough to 
look round him, the chaise had taken tke 
in the road which wound behind the farm 
He returned—faithful to the engagement 
he had undertaken—to his post before tlle, 
closure. The chaise was then a speck in the 
distance. In a minute more it was a speck out 
of sight. 

So (to use Sir Patrick’s phrase) had the wo- 
man broken through difficulties which would have 
stopped a man. So, in her sore need, had Anne 
Silvester won the sympathy which had given her 
a place, by*the farmer’s side, in the vehicle that 
took him on his own business to the market- 
town. And so, by a hair’s-breadth, did she 
escape the treble risk of discovery which threat- 
ened her—from Geoffrey, on his way back ; from 
Arnold, at his post; and from the valet, on the 
watch for her appearance at the station. 


The afternoon wore on. The servants at 
Windygates, airing themselves in the grounds— 
in the absence of their mistress and her guests— 
were disturbed, for the moment, by the unex- 
pected return of one of ‘‘ the gentlefolks.”” Mr. 
Geoffrey Delamayn reappeared at the house, 


/alone ; went straight to the smoking-room ; and 
calling for another supply of the old ale, settled 


himself in an arm-chair with the newspaper, and 
began to smoke. 

He soon tired of reading, and fell into think- 
ing of what had happened during the latter part 
of his walk. 

The prospect before him had more than real- 
ized the most sanguine anticipations that he could 
have formed of it. He had braced himself — 
after what had happened in the library—to face 
the outbreak of a serious scandal, on his return 
to the house. And here—when he came back— 
was nothing to face! Here were three people 
(Sir Patrick, Arnold, and Blanche) who must at 
least know that Anne was in some serious trouble, 
keeping the secret as carefully as if they felt that 
And, more wonder- 
ful still, here was Anne herself—so far from rais- 
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ing a hue and cry after him—actually taking 
flight, without saying a word that could compro- 
mise him with any living soul !. 

“What in the name’ of wonder did it mean? 
He did his best to find his way to an explanation 
of some sort; and he actually contrived to ac- 
count for the silence of Blanche and her uncle, 
and Arnold. It was pretty clear that they must 
have all three combined to keep Lady Lundie in 
ignorance of her runaway governess’s return to 
the house. 3 


But the secret’ of Anne’s silence completely 


baffled him. 

He was simply incapable of conceiving that the 
horror of seeing hefself set up as an obstacle to 
Blanche’s marriage{might have been vivid enough 
to overpower all sense of her own wrongs, and to 
hurry her away, resolute, in her ignorance of 
what else to do, never to return again, and never 
to let living eyes rest on her in the character of 
Arnold's wife. ‘‘ It’s clean beyond my making 
out,” was the final conclusion at which Geoffrey 
arrived. ‘‘Ifit’s her interest to hold her tongue, 
it’s my interest to hold mine, and there’s an end 
of it for the present!” 

He put up his feet on a chair, and rested his 
magnificent muscles after his walk, and filled 
another pipe, in thorough contentment with him- 
self. No interference to dread from Anne, no 
more awkward questions (on the terms they were 
on now) to come from Arnold. He looked back 
at the quarrel on the heath with a certain com- 
placency—he did his friend justice, though they 
had dis ** Who would have thought the 
fellow had’so much pluck in him!” he said to 
himself as he struck the match and lit his sec- 
ond pipe. | 
_ An hour more wore on; and Sir Patrick was 
the next person who returned. 

He was thoughtful, but in no sense depressed. 
Judging by appearances, his errand to Craig 
Fernie had certainly not ended in disappoint- 
ment. The old gentleman hummed his favorite 
little Scotch air—rather absently, perhaps—and 
took his pinch of snuff from the knob of his ivory 
cane much as usual. He went to the library bell 
and summoned a servant. - 

*¢ Any body been here for me?”—‘“‘ No, Sir 


Patrick. No letters?” —‘‘ No, Sir Patrick.” 


Very 
help me on with my dressing-gown.” 
helped him to his dressing-gown and slippers. 
‘*Ts Miss Lundie at home ?”—‘‘ No, Sir Pat- 
rick. They’re all away with my lady on an ex- 
cursion.”—‘* Very good. Get me a cup of cof- 
fee; and wake me half an hour before dinner, 
in case I take a nap.” ‘The servant went out. 
Sir Patrick stretched himself on the sofa. ‘‘ Ay! 
ay! a little aching in the back, and a certain 
stiffness in the legs. I dare say the pony feels 
just as I do. Age, I suppose, in both cases? 
Well! well! well! let’s try and be young at 
heart. ‘The rest’ (4s Pope says) ‘is leather and 
prunella.’” He returned resignedly to his little 
Scotch air. The servant came in with the coffee. 


well. Come up stairs to my room, and 


And then the room was quiet, except for the low_ 


humming of insects and the gentle rustling of the 
creepers at the window. For five minutes or so 


Sir Patrick sipped his coffee, and meditated—by 


no means in the character of a man who was 
depressed by any recent disappointment. In five 
minutes more he was asleep. 

A little later, and the party returned from the 
ruins. 

With the one exception of their lady-leader, 
the whole expedition was depressed—Smith and 


Jones, in particular, being quite speechless. Lady | 


Lundie alone still met feudal antiquities with a 
cheerful front. She had cheated the man who 
showed the ruins of his shilling, and she was 


thoroughly well satisfied with herself. Her voice 


was flute-like in its melody, and the celebrated 
smile” had never been in better order. ‘* Deep- 
ly interesting!” said her ladyship, descending 
from the carriage with ponderous grace, and ad- 
dressing herself to Geoffrey, lounging under the 
portico of the house. ‘* You have had a loss, Mr. 
The next time you go out for a 
walk, give your hostess a word of warning, and 
you won't repent it.” Blanche (looking very 
weary and anxious) questioned the servant, the 
moment she got in, about Arnold and her uncle. 
Sir Patrick was invisible up stairs. 
worth had not come back. . It wanted only twen- 
ty minutes of dinner-time; and full evening- 
dress was insisted on at Windygates. Blanche, 
nevertheless, still lingered in the hall in the 
hope of seeing Arnold before she went up stairs. 
The hope was realized. As the clock struck the 
quarter he came in. And he, too, was out of 
spirits, like the rest! 

‘* Have you seen her?” asked Blanche. 

** No,” said Arnold, in the most perfect good 
faith. ‘* The way she has escaped by is not the 
way by the cross-roads—I answer for that.” 

They separated to dress. When the party as- 
sembled again, in the library, before dinner, 
Blanche found her way, the moment he entered 
the room, to Sir Patrick’s side. 

‘* News, uncle! I'm dying for news.” 

** Good news, my dear—so far.” 

‘** You have found Anne?” 

** Not exactly that.” 

** You have heard of her at Craig Fernie?” 

**T have made some important discoveries at 
Craig Fernie, Blanche. Hush! here’s your step- 
mother. Wait till after dinner, and you may 
hear more than I can tell you now. There may 
be news from the station between this and then.” 

The dinner was a wearisome ordeal to at least 


two other persons present besides Blanche, At- | 


nold, sitting opposite to Geoffrey, without ex- 
changing a word with him, felt the altered rela- 
tions between his former triend and himself very 
painfully. Sir Patrick, missing the skilled hand 
of Hester Dethridge in every dish that was offered 
to him, marked the dinner among the wasted op- 
portunities of his life, and resented his sister-in- 
law’s flow of spirits as something simply inhuman 


and changed her ear-rings, and scold 


The man. 


Kirkandrew.” 


Mr. Brink-° 


under present circumstances. Blanche followed 
Lady Lundie into the drawing-room in a state of 
burning impatience for the rising of the gentlemen 


-from their wine. Her step-mother—mapping out 


@ new antiquarian excursion for the next day, and 
finding Blanche’s ears closed to her occasional 
remarks on baronial Scotland five hundred years 


_since—lamented, with satirical emphasis, the ab- 


sence of an intelligent companion of her own 
sex; and stretched her majestic figure on the 
sofa to wait until an audience worthy of her 
flowed in from the dining-room. Before very 
long—so soothing is the influence of an after- 
dinner view of feudal antiquities, taken through 
the medium of an approving conscience—Lady 
Lundie’s eyes closed; and from Lady Lundie’s 
nose there poured, at intervals, a sound, deep, 
like her ladyship’s learning; regular, like her 
ladyship’s habits—a sound associated with night- 
caps and bedrooms; evoked alike by Nature, the 
leveler, from high and low—the sound (oh, Truth, 
what enormities find publicity in thy name! )—the 
sound of a Snore. 

Free to do as she pleased, Blanche left the 
echoes of the drawing-room in undisturbed en- 
joyment of Lady Lundie’s audible repose. 

She went into the library, and turned over the 
novels. Went out again, and looked across the 
hall at the dining-room door. Would the men 
never have done talking their politics and drink- 
ing their wine? She went up to own room, 
her maid. 
Descended once more—and made an alarming 
discovery in a dark corner of the hall. 

Two men were standing there, hat in hand, 
whispering to the butler. The butler, leaving 
them, went into the dining-room — came, out 
again with Sir Patrick—and said to the two 
men, ‘‘Step this way, please.” The two men 
came out into the light. Murdoch, the sta- 
tion-master; and Duncan, the valet! News of 
Anne! 

‘** Oh, uncle, let me stay!” pleaded Blanche. 

Sir Patrick hesitated. It was impossible to 
say—as matters stood at that moment—what 
distressing intelligence the two men might not 
have brought of the missing woman. Duncan’s 
return, accompanied by the station-master, look- 
ed serious. -Blanche instantly penetrated the se- 
cret of her uncle’s hesitation. She turned pale, 
and caught him by the arm. ‘‘ Don’t send me 
away,” she whispered. ‘‘I can bear any thing 
but suspense.” | 

**Out with it!” said Sir Patrick, holding his 
niece’s hand. ‘‘ Is she found or not?” 

‘*She’s gone by the up-train,” said the sta- 
tion-master. ‘* And we know where.” 

Sir Patrick breathed freely; Blanche’s color 
came back. In different ways, the relief to both 
of them was equally great. 

‘*You had my orders to follow her,” said Sir 
Patrick to Duncan. ‘‘Why have you come 
back ?” 

‘*Your man is not to blame, Sir,” interposed 
the station-master, ‘*'The lady took the train 


Sir Patrick started, and looked at the station- 

ter. ‘‘Ay? ay? ‘The next station—the 

market-town. Inexcusably stupid of me, I 
never thought of that.” 

**T took the liberty of telegraphing your de- 
scription of the lady to Kirkandrew, Sir Patrick, 
in case of accidents.” 

**T stand corrected, Mr. Murdoch. Your 
head, in this matter, has been the sharper head 
of the two. Well?’ ; 

There’s the answer, Sir.” 

Sir Patrick and Blanche read the telegram to- 


gether. 

‘*Kirkandrew. Up train. 7.40 Pp.m.° Lady. 
as described. No luggage. Bag in her hand. 
Traveling alone. Ticket—second-class. Place 
—Edinburgh.” 

‘* Edinburgh!” repeated Blanche. ‘‘ Oh, un- 


cle! we shall lose her in a great place like that !” 

‘*'We shall find her, my dear; and you shall 
see how. Duncan, get me pen, ink, and paper. 
Mr. Murdoeh, you are going back to the station, 
I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir Patrick.” 

**T will give you a telegram, to be sent at once 
to Edinburgh.” 

He wrote a carefully-worded telegraphic mes- 
sage, and addressed it to The Sherif of Mid- 
Lothian. 

‘*The Sheriff is an old friend of mine,” he 
explained to his niece. ‘‘ And he is now in 
Edinburgh. Long before the train gets to the 
terminus he will receive this personal description 
of Miss Silvester, with my request to have all her 
movements carefully watched till further notice. 
The police are entirely at his disposal, and the 
best men will be selected for the purpose. I have 
asked for an answer by telegraph. Keep a spe- 
cial messenger ready for it at the station, Mr. 
Murdoch. Thank you; good-evening. Dun- 


can, get your supper, and make yourself com- 


fortable. Blanche, my dear, go back to the 
drawing-room, and expect us in to imme- 
diately. You will know whergyour friend is 
before you go to bed to-night.” : 

With those comforting words he returned to 
the gentlemen. In ten minutes more they all 
appeared in the drawing-room; and Lady Lun- 
die (firmly persuaded that she had never closed 
her eyes) was back again in baronial Scotland 
five hundred years since. 

Blanche, watching her opportunity, caught her 
uncle alone. 7 

‘*Now for your promise,” she said. ‘You 

ve made some important discoveries at Craig 
Fernie. What are they ?” 

Sir Patrick’s eye turned toward Geoffrey, 
dozing in an arm-chair in a corner of the room. 
He showed a certain disposition to trifle with the 
curiosity of his niece. 

‘* After the discovery we have already made,” 
he said, ‘‘can’t you wait, my dear, till we get 
the telegram from Edinburgh ?” 


‘**That is just what it’s impossible for me to 
do! The telegram won’t come for hours yet. I 
want something to go on with in the mean time.” 

She seated herself on a sofa in the corner op- 
posite Geoffrey, and pointed to the vacant place 
by her side. 

Sir Patrick had promised—Sir Patrick had no 
choice but to keep his word. After another look 
at Geoffrey, he took the vacant place by his niece. 


, HERS OR MINE? 


My sweet-heart’s eyes, they’re bonny and blue, 
Ah me! 

But he’s slow to wed who was swift to woo, 
Ah me!. 

Am I less tender, or is he less true? 


Down in the valley, a year ago, 
Ah me! 


He plucked me a lily as fresh as snow, 
Ah me! 
And he kissed me as never he'd let me go. 


But the lily leaves fell out of my hair, * 
Ah me! 
Or ever his hand had fastened it there, 
h me! 
And a brown bird twittered “‘ Beware! beware!” 


We stood together again to-day, 
Ah me! 
Just where he kissed into Yes my Nay, 
Ah me! 
He hung his head and had naught to say. 


Mignon’s eyes have a sunny shine, 
Ah me! 
And Mignon’s cheeks are fresher than mine, 
h me! 
For I get paler because I pine. 


The dove has forgotten his last-year’s nest, 
h me! 
And it’s his new love that he loves the best, 
. Ah me! 
My heart lies like a stone in my breast. 
HowarD GLYNDON. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


WuHeEwn the lofty and barren mountain was 
first lifted into the sky, and from its elevation 
looked down on the plains below, and saw the 
valley and the less elevations covered with ver- 
dant and fruitful trees, it sent up to Brahma 
something like a murmur of complaint: ‘‘ Why 
thus barren? Why these scarred and naked sides 
exposed to the eye of man?” And Brahma an- 
swered, ‘‘ The very light ‘shall clothe thee, and 
the shadow of the passing cloud shall be as a 
royal mantle. More verdure would be less light. 
Thou shalt share in the azure of heaven, and the 
youngest and whitest cloud of a summer's sky 
shall nestle in thy bosom. Thou belongest half 
to us.” So was the mountain dowered. And 
so, too, adds the legend, have the loftiest minds 
of men been dowered in all ages. To lower ele- 
vations have been given the pleasant verdure, 
the vine and olive. Light—light alone, and the 
deep shadow of the passing cloud, these are the 


| gifts of the prophets of the race. 


DEATH BY BEHEADING. 

THE execution of Traupmann in Paris has re- 
vived the old question whether death instanta- 
neously follows upon the severance of the head 
from the body. Dr. Pinel asserts that decap- 
itatiog, does not immediately affect the brain. 
The blood which flows after decapitation comes 
from the large vessels of the neck, and there is 
hardly any call upon the circulation of the cra- 
nium, The brain remains intact, nourishing itself 
with the blood retained by the pressure of the air. 
When the blood remaining in the head at the 
moment of separation is exhausted, there com- 
mences a state, not of death but of inertia, which 
lasts up to the moment when the organ, no lon- 
ger fed, ceases to exist. Dr. Pinel estimates 
that the brain finds nourishment in the residu- 
ary blood for about an hour after decapitation. 
The period of inertia would last for about two 
hours, and absolute death would not ensue till 
after the space of three hours altogether. If, 
he adds, a bodiless head indicates by no movye- 
ment the horror of its situation, it is because 
it is physically impossible that it should do so, 
all the nerves which serve for the transmission 
of orders from the brain to the trunk being sev- 
ered. But there remain the nerves of hearing, 
of smell, and of sight. 

We are told that the face of Charlotte Corday 
blushed at the insults of her executioners; and 
Samson, an executioner who flourished during 
the reign of terror, asserted that the head of a 
priest named Gardieu bit that of a Girondin of 
the name of Lacaze, which had been put into 


the same sack. Of course these stories are mere . 


popular accounts of phenomena easily accounted 
for; but the doctors Ségaret and Sue affirm, with 
reason, that pain can be felt for twenty minutes 
after the execution, and cite the following ex- 
periments: Two human heads were placed in 
the rays of the sun, and the eyelids, which had 
been opened, were immediately shut; and the 
head of an assassin named Terrier, which was 
experimented upon more than a quarter of an 
hour after having been separated from the body, 
turned its eyes when asked.* Dr. Ménessier, who 
has made this subject his special study, cites a 
curious experiment made on the head of a calf. 
A calf was hanged in a slaughter-house, in Par- 
is, and its head cut off with a knife, the opera 
tion lasting about half a minute. 
immediately placed upon a table, and in the space 
of six minutes lost two ounces and a half of blood. 


The head 


| 


During the first minute all the muscles of the 
face and neck were agitated by rapid and irregu- 
lar convulsions. During the two following min- 
utes the convulsions assumed a different charac- 
ter. The tongue protruded from the mouth, 
which opened and closed alternately. ‘The nos- 
trils were dilated in a similar manner to those 
of an animal breathing with difficulty, the con- 
vulsions becoming more violent on pricking the 
tongue with a needle. On approaching the fin- 
ger to the eye in the direction of the pupil, at 
the distance of an inch, the eye closed precipi- 
tately, and reopened an instant after, as though 
it wished to avoid the shock of a foreign body. 


This experiment was-repeated geveral times, un- | 
til the eye only closed on the eyelid being touch- | 


ed. At the end of the fourth minute the con- 
vulsions had entirely ceased, and were only re- 
newed on the spinal marrow being pierced at the 
back of the neck with a dagger; the eye still re- 


mained insensible to every thing; and at theend . 


of the sixth minute all was over. : 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Canaptan cle an not long since was.called 
upon byan Irish girl, who asked how much he charged 
for marrying any body. He replied, ‘A dollar and a 
half,” and 


ddy departed. A few evenings later, on. 


being summoned to the door, he was accosted by the , 


| same person, with the remark that she had come to be 


married. ‘* Very well,” said the minister; but per- 
ceiving with astonishment that she was alone, he 
continued, ‘‘ Where is the man?” ‘And don't you 
find the man for a dollar and a half?” | 


** Silence in the court-room there,” thundered a 
lice magistrate, the other morning; ‘‘the court has 
already committed four prisoners without being able 
to hear a word of the testimony.” 

“Lenny, you're a pig,” said a father to a little five- 
year-old boy.. ‘‘ Now do you know what a pig is, Len- 
ny?” ‘Yes, Sir; a pig’s a hog’s little boy.’ 


**Do you believe in second love, Mister M de?" 
“Do I believe in second love? Humph! I 
buys a pound of sugar, isy’t it swate ? and when it's 
gone, don't he want another pound, and isn’t that 
swate too? Troth, Murphy, I do believe in second 
love.” 

A Constant Frrenp—A life-long Quaker. 


SKATING WITH THE GIRLS. 


Come, girls, get on your jockey hats, 
Dress. our skating suits, 
Be sure to lace up snugly 
Your pretty little boots ; 
And we will all go a 
For the ice is clear and bright, 
The moon will soon be up, my dears, 
We'll have a lovely night. 


Then soon we're off, a little hand 
Tucked snugly ‘neath each arm, 
fle all the boys are making love, \ 
nd keeping darlings warm, 
Oh! don’t you think it’s jolly, 
Mixing up one’s self with curls, - 
And going off on — nights, 
Skating with the girls 


But when it comes to putting on— 
Lord love us, ain't it nice 

To hold the dasling’s pretty foot! 
You have to be precise, 

For oft the skate won’t snugly fit; 
So with many twists and twirls, 

How long it takes the putting on 
The skates of pretty girls! 


The foot’s so small, so very trim, 
e boot so high and neat; 
Perhaps a glimpse of stockings white, 
May cause your heart to beat! 
-It takes so long to put on skates 
Of pretty ones with curls; 
And yet, we wish we always could 
Go skating with the girls! 


A little girl who was sent ont to hunt eggs thought 
it strange she did not find any, as there were several 
hens “standing about doing nothing !” 


An absent-minded old bachelor is in the habit, when 
he comes home to tea, of putting the kettle on the 
stove, and taking a snooze until the kettle begins to 
sing, when he would get up and make his.tea. The 
other evening, being a little prostrated on account of 
old Simpkins’s daughter “cutting” him on the street, 
he put the kettle on the lounge and got on-the stove 
himself, and never discovered his mistake until he 
began to sing. 


At a recent lecture Professor X—— stated that Sat- 
urn had a ring six thonsand miles broad. ‘ Be ja- 
bers |!” exclaimed an Irishman who was present, “‘ what 
a finger he must have!" 


The ruling passion was recently exhibited in a - 


-markable manner on the occasion of a funeral. An 


lady had lost her husband, and on the day of the fu- 
neral her neighbors were somewhat tardy in appear- 
ing at the solemnities. ‘‘Nabby,’ said she, “hand 
me my oe: I might as weil’ be taking a few 
stitches while the gathering is taking place.” 


AN Breaking your neighbor's 
windows. 


Eight kinds of kisses are mentioned in the — ’ 


tures: the kiss of Salutation, Valediction, Rec 
ation, Subjection, Approbation, Adoration, Treachery, 
and Affection. 


— 


It was said of a very handsome woman, whose feet . 


were immense: ‘‘She’s very pretty, but she upsets 
completely the ordinary system of measurement, by 
proving that two feet make a yard.” 


When the great American aloe, belonging to Mr. 
Van Rensselaer, of Albany, wey bap in New York 
on exhibition, was on its way up the river, under the 
care of the gardener or keeper, a gentleman, struck 
with the beauty of the plant, made many inquiries re- 
garding it. In the course of the passage the inquirer 
remarked: ‘‘That plant belongs to the cactus family, 
does it not?” “No, Sir; it belongs to the Van Rens- 
selaer family,” was the reply. " 


A clergyman in the country had a stranger . 
ing for m one day; and meeting his -beadle, he said 
to him, ‘‘ Well, Saunders, how did you like the ser- 
mon to-day?” “I watna, Sir, it was rather o’er plain 
and simple for me,” re lied the beadie. “ e the 
sermons that bejumbles the joodgment and con- 
founds the sense ; od, Sir, I never saw ane that 
come up to yoursel’ at that.” : 


A gallant was lately sitting beside his beloved, and 
being unable to think of any thing to say, asked her 
why she was like a tailor. ‘I don’t know,” said 
she, with a pouting lip, “‘ unless it’s because I'm sit- 
ting beside a goose.” 


Poor Revizr—Being relieved of one’s watch. 
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R BEARING HER DEAD CHILD TO THE GRAVE.—Drawn sy Sot Ertince, From a SKETCH BY GENERAL M‘Manon.—[See Pace 133.] 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 
- I saw you in the glittering crowd, 
A well-dressed vision, bright and fair; 
I heard your laughter—not too loud— 
’ But then—my thoughts were otherwhere. 


In the quick dance my temples brushed 
A ringlet of your floating hair; 

My careless foot your drapery crushed— 
But then—my thoughts were otherwhere. 


I heard your brilliant notes in song— 
You sang a gay, coqnettish air; 

I praised you with the praising throng— 
But then—my thoughts were otherwhere. 


I mixed not with the numerous train 
That sought your lavish smiles to share ; 

Your presence. brought nor joy nor pain, 
For my best thoughts were otherwhere. 


Lady, your wit is very bright: 
Your winsome face is very fair; 

You can all earthly sense delight— 
But earnest thoughts dwell otherwhere. 


Fortune has done her fitting part, 
And shrined you in a setting rare; 
All gifts seem yours save a true heart— 
And mine its mate seeks otherwhcre. 


SHE. 


I saw him in that shifting throng: 
Such manly port and motion free 
‘Unto a nobler race belong— 
But, his heart.beats not for me. 


Once, in the round, we chanced to pass: 
He bowed with gentlest courtesy ; 

My light robe touched him—but, alas! 
I saw his heart beat not for me. 


He deems me but the slave of art, 
Born-thrall, not caring to be free; 
He thinks I have no woman's heart— 

And his, alas! beats not for me. 


He wrongs me, and he has no skill 
Nor care my nobler self to see; 
And I, poor fool! dream of him still— 
The while his heart beats not for me. 


Unworthy thought! Wherefore should I 
Thus bend to faie the suppliant knee ? 

Pride, crush these tears, forbid that sigh, | 
Because his heart beats not for me! 


Perish, vain dream! Once more I hold 
The looeened reins of “ fancy free.” 

Why should my life grow blank and cold 
Because one heart beats not for me? 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.”” 


En Five Books.—Book EV. | 


i} 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TURNING OF THE SCALE. 


Mr. Simpson, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Lovegrove 
were assembled in the office of the last-named 
gentleman. ‘They had been talking together for 
more than an hour, and, to judge from their coun- 
tenances, the conversation had not been altogeth- 
er pleasant. Mr. Simpson, indeed, preserved a 
pasty placidity of face. -But Mr. Lovegrove look- 
ed angry, and Mr. Lane sulky. | 

“‘It is a most extraordinary thing,” said Mr. 
Lovegrove, ‘‘ that you should have been so luke- 


-warm in the matter, Mr. Lane.” 


**I don’t know what you mean by ‘luke- 
warm.’ If I was to consult my own pocket it 
wouldn't take long to see which side would be 
best for me,” retorted the agent. ‘‘ But I am 
not the man to do that. Two thousand pounds 
is of as much consequence to me as to most peo- 
ple. But I go according to law and justice.” 

**T can't tell how much you may know about 
said Mr. Lovegrove, ‘‘ but I take the 

iberty of supposing that your knowledge of law 
is not extensive.” 

** Well, well,” said Mr. Simpson, moving his 
jaw slowly as he spoke, somewhat in the man- 
ner of a cow chewing the cud, “‘it don’t take a 
very profound knowledge of the law to under- 
stand the case before us. I suppose you are 
satisfied that the efeemons of marriage on board 
the Furibond did take place.” | 

Mr. Lovegrove passed his hands _irritably 
through his hair without answering. 

**And if. every thing hadn't been conducted 
in an honorable way, why should the will ever 
have turned up at all?” said Mr. Lane. ‘‘It 
wouldnt have been so difficult to say nothing 
about it.” 

Mr. Simpson felt this to be injudicious, and. 
hastened to say, ‘‘Oh, my dear Sir, with the 
parties concerned in this business such a pro- 
ceeding would have been entirely out of the 
question.” | 

** Mr. Lane doesn’t seem to think so,” observed. 

Mr. Lovegrove, dryly. 
“*No, no, no,” proceeded Mr..Simpson; 
is mere waste of time to consider such an hypoth-. 
esis. Out of the question, entirely out of the 
question. - The will being there, my client’s first. 
proceeding was to show it'to a respectable and 
well-known lawyer—your own partner, Mr. 
Lovegrove—and to intrust it to him for safe- 
keeping.” 

**I don't know what could be fairer or more 


honorable,” put in Mr. Lane. I 


_ “*It was a matter of course that the proceed- 
ings of the lady in question should be fair and 
honorable.” 

**Mr. Lane doesn’t seem to think so,” said | 
Mr. Lovegrove again. 

Mr. Simpson interposed to prevent a retort. 
from the agent. ‘‘ Permit me,” saidhe. ‘‘The. 
lady in question was treated in the most heart-_ 


less and treacherous manner. But my present 
business is not to insist upon that part of her 
story. . The question is, was the first Lady Tal- 
lis living or dead at the time of her second mar- 


riage ? 

‘‘Sir John supposed her to be alive. That 
much is clear,” said Mr. Lovegrove. ‘“‘He 
never intended to make Miss Levincourt his 
wife.” } 

Possibly. But I need not remind you, Mr. 
Lovegrove, that persons can not play fast and 
loose with the marriage ceremony to gratify their 

_own convenience or eyil passions.” 

Mr. Lane opined, under his breath, that it 
would be a pretty sort of game if they could. 

have laid before you,” continued Mr. Simp-- 
son, looking as though he were engaged on the 
mastication of a very tough mouthful indeed, 
‘‘the proofs of the performance of the marriage 
ceremony between the late Sir John Gale and 
Miss Levincourt. You are not at present pre- 
pared to bring forward any testimony as to the 
hour at which Lady Tallis Gale expired ?” 

‘‘Mr, Frost is of opinion,” said Mr. Love- 
grove, ‘that Mrs. Lockwood’s testimony, and 
that of the servant-girl, will go to prove—” 

Mr. Lovegrove paused in his speech as the 
door of his office was opened, and one of his 
clerks appeared. 
_ *T said that you were particularly engaged, 
Sir,” said the young man, “‘ but the gentleman 
would take nodenial. He said that—” 

_ “What do you mean by admitting any one at 
this moment? Who is it?” 

_ “Mr. Hugh Lockwood, Sir,” answered the 
clerk, making good his retreat as Hugh pushed 
past him and entered the room. | 

_ There was a momentary silence and pause of 
expectation. 

_ **Mr. Lockwood,” said Mr. Lovegrove, grave- 

ly, ‘‘I am sorry You have chosen this moment 
for insisting on seeing me. If my clerk did not 
succeed in making you understand that I am 
particularly engaged, I must tell you so myself 
in plain terms.” 
_**T ask pardon of you, and of these gentle- 
men,” said Hugh; ‘‘ but I think you will excuse 
me when you know that the business on which I 
come is precisely the business you are engaged 
in discussing.” 
'| Hugh’s manner was very resolute and quiet. 
He looked like a man who has recently subdued 
some strong emotion to his will. Mr. Lane 
stared at him undisguisedly. Mr. Simpson ob- 
served him in his ruminating manner. Mr. Love- 
grove made answer: ‘‘ May I inquire how you 
know what is the business we are engaged in dis- 
cussing ?” 

‘‘Tf I mistake not, you are discussing the le- 
gality of the second marriage of the late Sir John 
Tallis Gale.” 

‘*Quite so,” said Mr. Simpson. ‘* Have you 
any information to give us on the subject ?” 

Yes. ” 

** Mr. Lockwood,” said Mr. Lovegrove, hasti- 
ly, ‘‘allow me to say one word. ‘This gentle- 
man is acting on behalf of the lady who calls 
herself Lady Tallis Gale. This gentleman is the 
appointed executor of the will of the late baro- 
net. Iam only sorry that I,can not add that I 
am fully empowered to act for Miss Desmond in 
this matter as I should desire to do. From the 
peculiar and painful circumstances of the case I 
have not been able to urge Miss Desmond’s 
guardian—who is co-trustee with me under her 
mother’s will—to come forward and look after 
her interests. But as far as my legal knowledge 
and services can avail her, they are entirely at 
her disposal. Now, believing you to be the 
young la y’s friend, I strongly advise you to re- 
frain from volunteering any statement on this 
subject at the present moment. Observe, I have 
no idea of what nature your statement may be. 
But [ assure you that you had better leave the 
matter in my hands.” 

_** Mr. Lovegrove, you speak in a manner which 
commands my sincerest respect, and will certain- 
ly make Miss Desmond very grateful. But I 
come here at Miss Desmond’s urgent request.” 

“Indeed, Sir?” said Mr. Simpson, who had 
listened attentively. ‘* Are you a relative of the 
young lady’s ?” 

Before Hugh could speak, Mr. Lane answered 
in a hoa hisper, ‘‘ He’s the son of the person 
in whose Mouse Lady T. died.” 

Mr. Simpson’s ruminating jaw moved slowly, 
but he said nothing. 

_‘*T will answer for myself,’if you please, Mr. 
Lane,” said Hugh, to whom the agent was slight- 
ly known, Then, turning to Mr. Simpson, he 
continued: ‘‘ No, I am not a relative of Miss 
Maud Desmond, but she is my promised wife. 
Our engagement was sanctioned by Lady Tallis, 
and by—Miss Desmond's guardian.” 

Mr. Lovegrove made a little suppressed sound 
with closed lips, and raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. ‘*Oh,” said Mr. Simpson, slowly, ‘‘oh, 
indeed! And you have, you say, some informa- 
tion to give respecting the hour at which Lady 
Tallis died ?” 

**T have thé only information to give which 


can be of value; for I was the last person who © 


saw the poor lady alive.” 

The three men looked at each other without 
speaking. Mr. Simpson made his face as near- 
ly blank of expression as possible. But there 
was a gleam of expectation in Mr. Lovegrove’'s 
eyes as he turned them again on Hugh. 

‘t It happened in this way,” proceeded Hugh. 
“‘ Twill tell you the circumstances as plainly and 
shortly as I can. On the night preceding the 
day she died—” 

‘“'That is to say, on the night of the third of 
March ?” asked Mr. Simpson. 

‘Yes, on the night of the third of March, 
Lady Tr lis had been very ill, and had suffered 
from difficulty of breathing. It had been found 
necessary for some one to sit up with her. That 
had happened once or twice before. But on this 


occasion she seemed so ill that-neither my mo- | 


ther nor Miss Desmond went to bed at all. In 
the morning, quite early, Lady Tallis fell asleep. 


’ And then my mother sent. Miss Desmond to rest. 


She—my mother—went down into the kitchen 
to prepare some beef-tea, for which the sick wo- 
man had asked. The little servant-maid was 
busy about her household tasks. I had made 
up my mind not to go to. business that morning, 
and as it was desirable:that some one should be 
within call of Lady Tallis, I took a book and 
sat in the drawing-room, which opened by a 
folding-door from her bedroom.” , 
‘*'This was at what hour?” asked Mr. Simp- 
son. 

**T can not say with accuracy. But certainly 
between seven and eight o’clock. During the 
first part of the time that I sat there my mother 
came up stairs with the beef-tea, and found Lady 
Tallis still sleeping. She seemed so peaceful and 
tranquil that I persuaded my mother, who was 
much worn out, to take some rest on the sofa in 
our little parlor down stairs, saying that I would 
remain at my post. Well, I sat there a long 
time—or what seemed a long time, ‘The house 
was very quiet: and at that period of the day 
our street is not noisy. There was scarcely a 


sound to be heard. All at once, as I sat alone | 


in the silence, a strange feeling came over me/ 
that I must go into the next room and look a 

the sleeper. I could not tell why then, and -I 
can not tell why now, but the impulse was irre- 
sistible. I got up softly and went to the bed- 
side. And then in an instant I saw that there 
was death. never seen a dead person be- 
as no mistaking that solemn 


** How can you know that? Your impression, 
the mere result of your looking at her, may 
have been erroneous. She may have been still 
asleep.” 

** She was in that sleep that awaits us all, and 
from which there is no awaking. I stood and 
contemplated \her face for a minute or so. The 
eyes were shut, the forehead placid ; she had not 
even moved on her pillow. Although I was per- 
fectly convinced that she was dead, I took a lit- 
tle hand-mirror from the toilet-table and held it 
to her lips. ‘There was not a breath.” 

Still,” said Mr. Lovegrove, catching a glance 
that was exchanged between Mr. Lane and Mr. 


Simpson, ‘‘ sti//, you do not know at what hour 


this took place.. Your guessing is of no use!”. 

* **Wait. It is true I do not k exactly 
the moment at which Lady Tallis ceased to live ; 
but I know what will suffice, as you will see. I 
knew that the first thing to be done was to get 
some one to render the last services to the dead. 
There was a woman living near at hand, who. had 
occasionally come in to help to nurse our poor 
friend, and I knew that she would be able to do 
what was needed. I resolved to go myself and 
fetch her without disturbing my mother or Maud. 
I went out of the front-door quietly, sought for, 
and found the woman I spoke of, and brought 
her back to our house before any one there knew 
that I had left it. And as I turned into our street 
to come home the church clocks were striking 
half past nine.” 

‘*That,” said Mr. Simpson, rising from his 
chair, ‘‘is conclusive. I have evidence to prove 
beyond a doubt that the ceremony on board the 
ship was not commenced before a quarter to ten 
at the earliest.” 

There was a dead pause. 

Mr. Simpson deliberately gathered together 
his papers. Mr. Lane took up his hat. Mr. 
Lovegrove remained in his chair with his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets. - 

‘*T presume,” said Mr. Simpson, ‘‘ that you 
perceive how unassailably strong Mr. Lockwood's 
testimony makes Lady Gale's case? My client 
is, I assure you, greatly averse to litigation, very 
greatly averse toit. Butif Mr. Lockwood is pre- 
pared—as no doubt he is—to repeat upon oath 
every detail he has just given us, I should ad- 
vise Lady Gale, and the next of kin, to-resist to 
the uttermost all attempt to carry out the provi- 
sions of Sir John’s last will and testament. - I 
wish you a good-morning, gentlemen.” 

**Good-morning, Mr. Simpson. I beg to state 
that if Miss Desmond were my client and I were 
empowered to act for her, I should be very far, 
indeed, from considering the cause lost. I am 
not aware what course Miss Desmond will be ad- 
vised to take, but I would take the liberty to warn 
you not to be sure of victory even now. And 
good-morning to you, Mr. Lane,” added Love- 
grove, with a considerable change from the tem- 
perate and courteous tone in which he had ad- 
dressed the other attorney. ‘‘I might condole 
with you on the prospect of losing your legacy if 
I were of Mr. Simpson’s opinion on this matter. 
Though upon my word I never saw a gentleman 
let two thousand pounds slide through his fingers 
with greater equanimity, or make less effort to 
keep them?” 

When Messieurs Simpson and Lane had de- 
parted, Mr. Lovegrove got up and began pacing 
about the office. Suddenly he stopped opposite 
to Hugh, and addressed him. 

**Do you mean to say that Miss Desmond 
urged you to come and say what you have said 
to that woman’s attorney ?” 

“*She did, most earnestly: ” 

*“‘ And you, well knowing what interests were 
at stake, were fool enough to do it!” 

“*Mr. Lovegrove, what I said was the truth. 
It might as well be told first as last.” 

_ “No, it might not! And who knows whether 
it ever need have been told at all? I should 
have taken a very different tone with this self- 
styled Lady Gale. I believe if she had been 
thoroughly frightened and bullied she would not 
have dared to-talk of going to law!” 

** But if she had dared—” 

** Well, I would have fought her.” 

“That is just what Maud desired to avoid.” 


ly believe, a very good young lady. 


“* Desired to avoid? Desired to— Miss Des- 
mond desired to avoid running any risk of inher- 
iting a fine fortune duly and legitimately be- 
queathed to her ?” 

**You know what her life has been. You 
know that Mr, Levincourt and his daughter have 
been like a father and sister to her from her 


babyhood. And as to Sir John Gale’s mottey,~ 


she says she felt as though it would bring a curse 
with it.” 

“Trash! No money brings a curse that is 
honestly come by.” 

‘* This would not have been honestly come by. 
I believe that Veronica Levincourt can prove 
herself to have been duly married to Sir John 
Gale. And it would be inexpressibly painful 
and shocking to Maud and to others to force her 
to prove it in a court of law.” 

** Well, Mr. Lockwood,” said Lovegrove, aft- 
er a minute or two's pause, ‘‘it is clearly no 
concern of mine. But I am interested in Miss 
Desmond for auld lang syne. I knew her mo- 
ther. And she is a very sweet, and I thorough- 
Frost will 
be sorry too— However, I suppose we can not 
interfere.” 

**Mr. Frost will not be surprised; for I men- 


Vibunal something of this to him before.” 


** You did ?” | 

**Yes. Well, now, Mr. Lovegrove, I must 
thank you very heartily for the sincerity and 
kindness with which you espoused Miss Des- 
mond’s cause. She will be very grateful. She 
goes away with her guardian the day after to- 
morrow. And it is her great effort to keep all 
this painful business from him for the present. 
He knows nothing of it as-yet. He has lived 
quite secluded in my mother’s house since he 
came up to attend Lady Tallis’s funeral.” 

‘*Mr. Levincourt does not know— ?” 

‘‘Not aword. When they are in the country 
she will tell him as much as is needful.” 

‘*T .wish Mrs. Desmond had appointed me 
guardian to her daughter, instead of— But it 
can’t be helped. It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good! The new Lady Gale will just walk 
over the course, I suppose. She is clever: or 
somebody is clever for her. Mr. Lane has been 
marvelously converted to the side of what he 
calls ‘law and justice.’” 3 

‘*T presume he was convinced that he could 
not fight for the will against the evidence they 
brought.” 

‘¢ 7 presume that Sir Matthew Gale and this 
lady have been able to convince him: that it 
would be quite as much for his interest to let 
his two thousand pounds go quietly as to strug- 
gle for them. He does not seem to have had 
any strong desire to carry out his late patron's 
wishes.” 

‘*T do not believe that desire was possible in 


the breast of any human being employed by Sir — 


John Tallis Gale!” 

** Well, for a man who had his own way, as 
far as I can learn, all his life, it must be admit- 
ted that his power broke down altogether at the 
last in a very strange—I should be inclined to 
say marvelous—manner.” 

‘* And when a man’s ‘ way’ is such as his was, 
I don’t know that there is much cause to feel 
surprise at his plans proving barren and futile.” 


a 


CHAPTER VII. 
SUCCESS. 


CrsarRE had understood partially how desira- 
ble a thing it was for Veronica to be acknowl- 
edged by Sir Matthew Gale. But in his ennui 
and ill-humor he was inclined to be captious and 
jealous. 

** You could receive those men without having 
Louise in the room ?” he said, reproachfully, aft- 
er the baronet and Mr. Davis were gone. 

** Certainly I could!” 

_**T suppose if that old blockhead of a Sir Gale 
were to come alone, you would receive him in 
the same way ?” 

“*Most likely. What then? Don’t be ab- 
surd, Cesare.” : 

‘* Ebbene, I think it very unjust, unkind, cruel, 
that I should be the only person debarred from 
your society in the way I am!” 

‘*Debarred from my society? Dio mio! It 
seems to me, Cesare, that you are here all day 
long.” 
‘**Oh, I trouble you? I importune 
have no heart. You do not love me. 

Then came a quarrel, not the first by many, 
which ended, as all its predecessors had ended, 
by Cesare’s making humble apologies and prot- 
estations of devotion. 

‘*Ah, Veronica mia,” he sighed, ‘“‘I wish 
sometimes that there had never been any ques- 
tion of this money! You would have married 
me, and we should have been together all this 
time. We would have gone down to the coun- 
try hotse beyond Salerno. How happy it would 
have been! I hate this England of yours! I 
have scarcely had a happy moment since I came 
here.” 


you ? You 


‘* Cesare, that sounds all very fine; but how 
much does it mean? If you and I had married 
and staid in Italy, we should have been dining 
off dry bread and melon-rinds by this time. 
And how charming for me to be going about in 
& coarse petticoat and jacket, with a copper pil 
stuck in my hair, and no shoes or stockings! 
Neapolitan peasants are very picturesque at the 
Opera ; but I fancy the real life of the real peo- 
ple would not quite suit you, It would not suit 
me at all events.” 

‘* My wife would not have had to live as you 
say,” remonstrated Cesare. 


‘*Oh, andiamo, cugino mio! I know pretty 


well what sort of style ‘your wife’ woull have 
had to live in. And the fact is, we should have 
been much worse off than the peasants, because 
we should have had to appear something differ- 
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ent from what we were. Shabby gentility—Onf! 
it makes me shudder! And as to your not liking 
England, you know nothing of it yet. 1f we were 


_ rich, Cesare, you would see how the world would 


be cap in hand to us!” 

‘‘T don’t think I want the world to be cap in 
hand to me. I only want you to love me,” an- 
swered Cesare, pathetically. 

Then Veronica gave him her hand and sent 
him away, alleging that she was tired. In truth, 
she was tired in spirit. She was getting very 
weary of Cesare’s complaints and importunities. 
She had felt herself to be in the position of guid- 
ing spirit since their arrival in London. In Na- 
ples, where she had, while domineering over him, 
depended on him for support in many things, she 
had liked him better. For her own nature was 
too entirely undisciplined not to be irked by the 
task of leading another. She hated the trouble 
of thinking, arranging, and deciding. And there 
were in her some glimmerings of nobler things, 
which made her scorn herself at times, and con- 
sequently scorn Ce or his submissive idolatry 
of her. | 

As she had‘ once told Maud, she saw the bet- 
ter and chose the worse. If Cesare would but 
assume a more manly tone—if he would even be 


rough and self-asserting—she fancied she should 


be less discontented. He complained and grum- 
bled, indeed: but it was in the tone of a child 
who vents its temper, well knowing all the while 
that it must finally submit. Once, in a moment 


_ of irritation, she dropped some word of the kind 


to Cesare. And his amazed and sorrowful re- 
ception of the word nearly drove her wild. 

‘‘] don’t understand you, Veronica,” he had 
said, reproachfully. ‘‘ It seems to me that you 
are very ungrateful. No woman was ever loved 
more truly than I love you. Do you wish for 
unkindness and tyranny ? Who can comprehend 
a woman ?” 

Poor Veronica did not comprehend herself. 
She could not tell him that his complaisance for 
her whims, his deyotion to her wishes, alien- 


ated herfrom him. She could not tell him that 


his humoring of ber haughty temper degraded 
her in her own esteem. And yet she wished to 
love Cesare. She was fully minded to become 
Principessa de’ Barletti, and the prospect of that 
union without affection afforded a: glimpse of 
something so terrible that she shut her mind’s 
eyes before it, shuddering. 

But she would be true to Cesare. And she 
would love him. Poor Cesare; he was kind and 
gentle, and she was really fond of him. And by- 
and-by—-so she told herself—she would be able 
to influence and change him in mamy things. 
But meanwhile that which she vearned for, and 
thought of at every solitary moment of her wak- 
ing time, was to see Maud. 

She had been much moved when, at Naples, 
Mr. Frost had made known to her the contents 
of Sir John Gale’s will. For a moment the 
thought had flashed across her mind that she 
would give up her own claim, and allow the will 
to be put in force in Maud’s favor. If she made 
no sign, the will would be proved and executed in 
due course. It was a wildly Quixotic idea, she 
told herself in her calmer moments; but it re- 
curred to her again and again. Yet it may be 


_ truly said that never for one moment did the 


idea amount to an intention. The result to her- 
self of carrying it out would be ignominy, obscu- 
rity, poverty. Poverty!—No; that was beyond 
her stréngth. Maud, she knew, could be happy 
without pomp and wealth ; happier without them 
than their possession could ever make her (Ve- 
ronica). Yet she did not deceive herself with 
the pretense that this knowledge influenced her 
conduct. 

Ma ‘I am no canting hypocrite,” she said to her- 
self. 

It is a negative métit not seldom assumed by 
those who find it desirable to feed their egotism 
at all costs. And the implied assumption is, 
“You, who do not act in accordance with what 
you must feel—for do not J feel it ?—are canting 
hypocrites.” 

But despite every thing, there was in Veroni- 
ca’s heart a craving, hungry desire to see Maud, , 
Maud’s had ever been the one influence that had 
awakened whatsoever impulses of good lay dor- 
mant in the vicar’s daughter. Even when‘she 
had chafed against that influence it had been 
dear to her. And Maud alone, of all the beings 
she had ever known, she had loved unselfishly, 
and from her heart. She shrank from the idea 
of seeing her father as yet. She would like to 
go to him victorious, assured, bearing a new and 
illustrious title, whose blaze should efface what- 
ever dimness now overshadowed her name. She 
knew, without reflecting much about it, that by 
her father much might be forgiven to the Princess 
de’ Barletti which could never have been pardoned 
to Veronica Levincourt. But with Maud it was 

(ferent. She thought of Maud day and night, 
and devised schemes for getting to see her, which 
schemes, however, never took shape in action. 

Late in the afternoon of the day on which Sir 
Matthew Gale had visited her, Mr. Simpson ar- 
rived at her hotel, He had come in all haste to 
be the first to communicate to her the news of 
Hugh Lockwood’s statement. And he was fol- 
lowed within a very few minutes by Mr. Lane, 
who was bound on the same errand. 

‘* Then,” said Veronica, rising in an excited 
manner, after having heard what they had to tell 
her, ‘‘ the cause is won!” 3 

**T believe that I may safely congratulate you, 
Lady Gale,” said Mr. Simpson. ‘‘ You,will as- 
suredly meet with no opposition from Sir John’s 
family.” 

‘* And did Mr. Lockwood give this decisive 
testimony voluntarily ?” of 

‘**Oh yes, my lady,” said Mr. Lane. ‘*‘ That, 
I must say, he did. Mr. Lovegrove showed plain- 
ly enough which way Ais feelings jumped in the 
matter. If it had depended on him we should 
have had plenty of trouble.” 


‘¢ Mr. Lovegrove was doing what I should have 
done in his place,” said Mr. Simpson, gravely. 
‘¢ He was endeavoring to protect Miss Désmond's 
interests.” 

‘¢ Well, he might have done that without being 
so bumptious. If it hadn’t been for not wishing 
to make trouble for my lady and Sir Matthew, I 
would have given him a good setting down!” 

‘‘Ahem! Ihave a great respect for Mr. Love- 
grove,” said Mr. Simpson, in the same slow, im- 
perturbable manner. 

During this talk, Veronica was standing at the 
window, with her back to the two men, and her 
hands pressed on her temples. She was think- 
ing of the strange chance that had made Hugh 
Lockwood the arbiter of her fate. 

There are no limits to the vagaries and self- 
delusions of indulged vanity, none to its glutton- 
ous appetite. There is nothing on earth it will 
not clutch at to feed upon. 


Veronica well remembered the evident admira- 


tion she had excited in Hugh when they had met 
at Lowater. And without putting it even men- 
tally into words, she had an idea that his coming 
forward unasked to give witness in her favor, was 
in some way due to the resistless influence of her 
beauty. What would he think when he learned 
that she was to be Princess Barletti? The ques- 
tion gave rise to some not unpleasing specula- 
tions. Mr. Lane’s next words, however, rudely 
disturbed them. 

‘* Young Lockwood certainly did behave very 
straightforward. I wonder that Mr. Lovegrove 
didn’t bully him! For if I, lost two thousand 
pounds by the business, young Lockwood lost 
more, seeing that he is engaged to the young 
lady.” 


. Veronica turned round to listen. 

‘*T must be going now; Lady Gale,” said Mr. 
Simpson. ‘‘I merely wanted to give you the 
news. There is a great deal to be done yet. I 
must try to see Mr. Davis without delay.” 

‘‘One moment, if you please, Mr. Simpson. 
Did you say that Mr. Lockwood was—was—” 

‘* Engaged,” put in Mr. Lane. ‘‘ Yes, my 
lady ; he is engaged to marry Miss Desmond— 
so he said, at least. I believe him to be a most 
respectable young man,” added the agent, with 
a patronizing air. 

Considerably to Mr. Lane’s surprise, Veroni- 
ca, after having given her hand to Mr. Simpson 
as he took his leave, dismissed him (Lane) with 
a haughty bow. And Mr. Lane observed to the 
lawyer, before they parted company at the hotel 
door, that ‘*‘ my lady” was beginning to give her- 
self great airs already. 

Left alone in the gathering dusk, Veronica 
began to pace up and down the room, in a-rest- 
less manner that had recently become habitual 
with her. She had gained what she had striven 
for. She was Lady Gale. . And although the 
whole of Sir John’s vast fortune would not be 
hers, she would still be a rich woman—rich even 
in rich England. She would be reinstated in the 
world, and take a far higher rank than that of a 
mere baronet’s lady. All that she had longed 
for and dreamed of since her childhood seemed 
to be within her grasp. 

Of ten persons who should have seen her, 
knowing her story, nine would certainly have 
concluded that it was on this important revolu- 
tion of Fortune’s wheel she was meditating, as 
she passed regularly up and down the room, the 
heavy folds of her long black dress making a 
monotonous dull rustling sound on the carpet. 
But it was not so. How often it happens that 
the outer and the inner life are thus distinct and 
ditferent! ‘That which we strive for, is often not 
that which really most occupies our hearts. 
There was as yet no flavor of Dead Sea fruit in 
Fortune's gifts to Veronica. She believed still, 
as she had believed at fifteen, that to be rich, 
fashionable, envied, and flattered, would suffice 
to make her happy. But in these very first 
moments of her triumph, her thoughts and feel- 
ings were busy with Maud and Hugh! 

All at once she ceased her pacing to and fro, 
and seating herself at a little table covered with 
writing materials, she dashed off a hurried note. 
She wrote without pause, almost as though she 
feared she might repent what she was doing, if 
she staid to reflect on it. _Having written and 
sealed the note, which consisted only of a few 
lines, she gave orders that a messenger should be 
dispatched with it forthwith. . 

‘*Where is it to go, my lady?” asked the 
waiter. 


‘The tidings of Veronica’s golden fortunes 


must, one would have thought, have hovered 
in the air, or emanated from herself in some 
subtle manner, for the man, always civil, was 
now obsequious. 


‘¢TIt must be taken to Mr. Lovegrove, the. 


solicitor in Bedford Square. He is easily to be 
found. There is my card. Give my compli- 
ments, and say that I shall be exceedingly 
obliged if Mr. Lovegrove will do me the favor 
to add the number of the house to the address 
on this note. Then let the messenger take 
the note to Gower Street without delay. He 
had best drive. 
quickly.” 

The reader may as well see the contents of 
the note: 


‘*T thank you for what you have done for me. 


to-day. But my thanks are doubtless of small 
value in your eyes. : 

‘* But I have a request—an entreaty to make to 
you. Let me see Maud. I shall be quite alone 
all this evening and to-morrow. Others may 
think me triumphant, but tell Maud—oh! pray 
tell Maud—that I long and yearn to see her and 
to hear her voice. 

‘*T only learned to-day that you are to be her 
husband. VERONICA GALE. 


‘*T trust to you to speak of this to no one but 
Maud 


ud. 
| _ “To Huex Looxwoop, Esq.” 


Let him take a cab, and go. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. — 


Mz. Joun Kitts, a veteran of the Revolutionary 
war, was the guest of the House of Representatives a 
few days ago. Having called on the President, the 
latter invited him to stay to lunch; but the old gen- 
tleman declined, because, he said, he was anxious to 
see Congress in session. The President ordered one 
of the messengers at the White House to accompany 
him to the Capitol. There he was introd n the 
floor of the House, on motion of General and 
received the congratulations of the members, who 
flocked around him in large numbers, and questioned 
him about his age and the leading events of his life. 
Mr. Kitts was born in Bedford County, Pennsylvania, 
in 1762, and is therefore in his one hundred and eighth 
year. He was present at the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. In the battle preceding the sur- 
render he was struck in the back of the head with a 
spent musket ball, and the indentation which it made 
is still visible. When the war of 1812 broke out he 
was considered too old to enter the service as a sol- 
dier; but he went in as a messenger, to carry the 
mails; and relates many stories of the escapes he had 
from being taken prisoner. Until the present time 
he has never applied for a pension; but now his age 
and infirmities have compelled him to do so. 


The following burlesque bill of fare was placed be- 
fore the guests at a railroad dinner which recently 
took place in London: " 

‘*Soupe & la Mak a Roade, Fishy Traffic Returns, 
Flat Fish dressed shareholders’ fashion. -Entrees — 
Shareholders, Tongues, Sauce Piquante; General 
Meeting Stew, with Bouilli; Secretary’s Cold Cheek ; 
Cooked Accounts. Removes— Roasted Chairman, 
with Melted Butter. Rotis—Land Rails done in the 
Permanent Way, Guinea Pig a4 la Director, Larks a la 
Booking Clerk, Hot Axles with Grease a la Dickens; 
a Points and Crossings; Mashed Turnips 
and Broken Marrow Bones a la Excursion Train; Sal- 
ary of the Staff. Sweets—Great Western Broad Gages 
Preserved, Audit Ale, Strong-headed Porter and Sack, 
Board-room Sherry.” 
. The Sentir®ila Breaciana tells of a fearful punish- 
ment which befell two cruel children who were amus- 
ing themselves by torturing a rat which they had 
caught. They covered it with petroleum and set fire 
to it. The little animal in its fright fastened upon 
the leg of one of its tormentors, and the other, in go- 
ing to his brother’s assistance, was bitten in the hand. 
The cries of the boys attracted the attention of the 
mother, who sent for a doctor; but, notwithstanding 
his attention, they died three days afterward from the 
effects of the bites of their maddened victim. 


A visitor to the lunatic asylum where Barbara Ubryk 
is confined says that she looks extremely well, and 
far younger than she really is. She has asmall, merry 


face, with a retrowssé nose, and bright, lively eyes, 


which, says the correspondent, peeped out slyly every 
now and then from under the P eres She con- 
versed freely, though rather incoherently, laughed a 
good deal, and occasionally broke out into snatches 
of hymn and other tunes. : 


A correspondent of a German journal says that the 


reigning color worn by fashionable people in Paris 


now is brown. This color goes by the name of “ uni- 
versal suffrage.” Not only dresses, hats, and mantles 
are brown, but carriages are painted with this fash- 
ionable color. The Tyrolese hats, which some gentle- 
men have taken to, are now ornamented with pheas- 
ants’ feathers, parrots’ wings, and humming-birds’ 
heads. For mourning, blackbirds or ravens, for half- 
mourning, swallows or magpiés, are worn. One en- 
terprising hatter has contrived to fit these adornments 
with an apparatus for imitating the cry of the bird 
selected as the appendage. A slight movement of the 
forehead is sufficient to set the little machine in mo- 
tion. It is therefore unnecessary to take off the hat 
on meeting a friend: you frown or elevate the brow, 
the bird screams, and this constitutes a greeting. — 


Who would live in Russia? Itis said that one need 
only take an evening walk of two or three miles into 
the environs of Moscow, one of the largest cities of 
that country, to see clusters of pale spots of light, like 
the flame of half-extinguished coal, moving swiftly 
among the trees, and hear a long, melancholy howl, 
like the wail of the wind on a gusty, wintry night, 
going dreamily up through the still, frosty air. The 
wolves are as fierce as ever, and untiring in their dep- 
redations. 


Senator Sumner has the credit of coining the last 
new word, “‘ridiculosity.” Some poetic genius thus 
relieves his mind in regard to it: 

‘Slowly rolled forth the novel sound— 
Ridiculosity,’ 
From out the classic mouth of great 


y; 
And through the Senatorial hall, 
ith great velocity, 
Echoed from mouth to mouth the word 
*Ridiculosity !’ 
Sure Worcester never dared to write 
*Ridiculosity ;’ 
Nor Webster either, murmuréd they, 
With grim ferocity. 
Is there of terms gigantic then 
eat a paucity, 
That we must coin this fearful one, 
Ridiculosity ?’” 


A curious theory, called the ‘‘ Thermometric Gate- 
way to the Pole,” has recently been advanced by Cap- 
tain Silas Bent, of the American Navy, as the result 
of thirty years’ study and exploration. Setting aside 
technical language, the idea seems to be that there is 
& permanent and navigable ocean passage which will 
shorten the distance from New York to San Francisco 
by sixty days, and from Liverpool to Japan by more 
than a hundred days. According to this theory the 
two great currents of the ocean, the Gulf Stream of 
the Atlantic, and ita colleague of the Pacific, the Kuro- 
Siwo, both rivers in the ocean, hastening northward 
with their heated waters from the equatorial belt of 
fire, push their way through the polar ice to their con- 
finence at the Pole, making thither a navigable water 
highway. Captain Bent supports his theory by facts, 
and insists that the Gulf Stream and the Kuro-Siwo 
are the prime and only of the open sea about 
the Pole, with its temperature, as repeated expedi- 
tions have discovered, so much above that due to the 
latitude ; that the only practicable avenues by which 
ships can reach that open sea, and thence to the Pole, 
is by following the warm waters of these streams into 
that sea; and that to find and follow these streams 
the water thermometer is the only guide. - 


The present consumption of wood in the United 
States is enormons. It is estimated that 150,000 acres 
of the best timber is cut every year to supply the de- 


mand for railway sleepers alone. For railroad build- 
ings, repairs; and cars the annual expenditure in-wood 
is $38,000,000. In a single year the locomotives in the 
United States consume $56,000,000 worth of wood. 
There are in the whole country more than 400,000 art- 
isans in wood, and if the value of their labor is $1000 


& year, the wood industry of the country represents an 


amount of nearly $500,000,000 per annum. 


When the coal mines of our country give out, and 
all our forests are hewn down, the new method of 
utilizing solar heat, invented by M. Dulaurier, of Par- 
is, will be called into requisition—f it is not sooner. 
By a simple contrivance of his, he thinks we may ob- 
tain heat enough from the sun for all ordinary uses. 


It is a common remark to a growing child that he 
“runs up likea weed.” Dr. Richard Mansfield, rector 
of an Episcopal church in Connecticut, once passing 
a group of the children of his flock, exclaimed, “ Why, 
my dear children, you grow so like weeds that I am 
scarcely able to recognize you.” Then, correcting 
himself, he said, with the gentle politeness of a Chaip- 
tian gentleman, ‘“‘ Pardon me—I should have said, you 
have grown so like flowers.” Can not every one see 


how the young faces would light up at the pleasant — 


comparison ? 


A pleasing incident is related of a school in Easton, 
Pennsylvania. One of the pupils was alame girl, who 
had always been allowed the privilege of dismissal in 
advance ofthe other scholars. Not long agv the school- 
house took fire. When the alarm was given, the pn- 
pils all kept their seats until the cripple had safely 
passed the door, and then they rushed out. 


A specimen of Russian ‘‘ Court News,” published in 
the Tambof Gazette, may amuse our readers: 

** Yesterday his oe Majesty deigned to wake 
at 7 a.m., and after a frugal breakfast, was gracious! 
pleased to go for a bearhunt. On entering the w 
with his suit, a bear, moved apparently by a happy 
instinct to recreate the mind of the father of our holy 
Russia, immediately came to the t where his Ma- 
jesty had posted himself. Paralyzed at the sight ofthe 
ruler of millions of beings who idolize him, the bear 
stood still, and it was observed that, instead of the 
flerce aspect 5: which this savage animal is usual] 
characterized, his countenance bore an expression o 
blissful anticipation, as if he were lookin 
like a loyal subject, to the happiness of being put to 
death by his gracious sovereigh..” On returning from 
the chase, his Majesty caught cold; but the usual rem- 
edies having been applied to him, he deigned to feel 
better. He then went to he h 
was graciously pleased to 


certain astronom 
that we shall this ye 
such brilliancy, 
will be as bright 


name unknown—predicts 
blessed with a comet of 
near the earth, that our nights 
our days. 


ow what is the French idea of “a 
well-bred man ?"{ According to a writer in Le Nation- 
al—whose autho y not be unimpeachable—the 
idea is exemplified in the following incident: A French 
nobleman, visiting an English nobleman in London, 
was offered by the latter a glass of “‘excellent port 
wine.” The English nobleman’s butler made a mis- 
take, however, and somehow filled the visitor’s glass 
with cod-liver oil. This did not prevent the French- 
man from swallowing the liquid presented to him. He 


Do our readers 


drank up the whole, we are told, without a shudder, 


and said it was indeed excellent. , 


Women can now acquire a medical degree in France, 
Russia, Switzerland, Sweden, and Scotland. Miss Gar- 
rett passed the fourth examination for the degree of 
M.D. in Paris on Christmas-eve. The subjects were 
medical jurisprudence, materia medica, and hygiene. 


Many people are afraid to expose their children to 

e external air, as though it were their worst enemy. 

e fact is, they keep them in the house so much that 
hen they are taken out, without great care, they, 
take cold; just like one who has been starved for a 
great length of time wili make himself sick by eating 
when furnished a sumptuous meal. Children thus kept 
indoors, in rooms frequently overheated and filled with 
a stagnant, impure air, grow up, if they live at all, pale 


and sickly, like weeds grown in a dark cellar. They — 


resemble the seeds, in the famous parable, that fell 
on stony ground; they soon sprang up, but, not-nat 
ing much root, as soon as the hot sun came. they 
withered \and died. 


About two years ago Dr. Richardson, of Londog, 
while experimenting with electricity, illuminated a 
portion of his hand so that it was perfectly transpar- 
ent. A similar experimerft was once performed by the 
celebrated Dr. Priestley. Quite recently Dr. Thomas 
Nicholson, of New Orleans, in pursuing this fact still 
further, has succeeded by the aid of the powerful in- 
candescent light of an oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, or 
calcium light, and large magnifying lenses, in com- 


pletely illuminating the whole hand. From the suc- : 


cessful experiments already made,sit would appear 
that for the illumination of the entire body it is only 
necessary that the lights be sufficiently vivid and the 


lenses sufficiently powerful. If the whole internal ma- — 


chinery of the human system could thus be brought 
direétly under the inspection of medical practitioners, 
the advantage to science and humanity would be in- 
calculable. 


Leipsic is the “‘ city of books.” In 1867 130,000 ewt. 


of books were dispatched from Leipsic, and probably 
as many came in. In 1868 2000 new works were pub- 
lished in that city. Forty-seven printing establish- 


ments now exist in Leipsic and its suburbs, employ- - 


ing 1000 journeymen, 300 apprentices, and 450 wo- 
men. There are also 258 bookselling firms, having 
business connection with about 3500 houses out of 
Leipsic. An immense business is likewise carried on 
in the sale of second-hand” books. Moreover Leip- 
sic is the principal centre for musical publications, 
there being twenty-nine publishers in this depart- 
ment. Berlin stands next to Leipsic in publishing 
importance in Germany, and exceeds it in the num- 
ber of newpapers and journals issued. 


In America it would scarcely be regarded as an evi- 
dence of very tender filial affection for a son to send 
his venerable father a coffin as a birthday gift: but’a 
late visitor to China declares that in that country such 
a gift is considered the ne plus ultra of courtesy and 
love. The cheerful gift is received with gladness, pa- 
raded ostentatiously in the best chamber, and, until 
required for its special use, is made a depository for 
clothing or food. Nothing is more common than for 
a person who is desirous of a grand fnnerai to pro- 


vide his own coffin, according to his own fancy, —_~ . 


before his 
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ONE OF OUR 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


AN observant stranger passing through the 
‘ streets of New York city, between the hours of 
eight and nine in the morning, is attracted by 
the sight of hundreds of children going in every 
direction to their respective schools. ‘The gen- 
eral aspect of these children is bright, happy, 
and intelligent. _ Let us follow a group of these 
little folks to their destination, and see how they 
are occupied when together. 


i 


i| 


Hh 


he school building is a neat and substantial 

ucture, four stories high, with a frontage of 
alae a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet. 
The pupils are flocking into the side doors. The 
central entrance is for visitors, and leads directly 
to the receptign-room of the Primary Depart- 
ment. The room is as yet almost empty; no 
pupils are in sight; a few teachers are quietly 


making preparatory ‘annmaaianiee ; while the 
Principal extends a pleasant greeting to such 
-Pres- 


visitors as come in, and gives them seats. 


i 
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GIRLS’ CALISTHENICS. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


ently the music teacher strikes a signal note on 
the piano, and commences playing a lively march. 

Instantly, from two side doors, appear two 
lines of little girls, all keeping perfect step to the 
music, ‘They march to their assigned places, 
and stand in front of their seats. Not a word is 
spoken nor a direction given, but every thing 
proceeds with order and: precision. A special 
chord on the piano is the signal for being seated, 
and the change of position takes place with per- 
fect silence and without the least confusion. The 

anusic begins again, and 

_- another file of little ones 

marchesin, filling upthe 

aisle seats on either side 
of the room. 

The children have no 
books, but, led by the 
teacher at the piano, 
they sing in clear, sweet 


tones_several appropri- 
ate A abort pas- 
sage of Scripture is then 
read, and. with folded 
| hands thé little ones re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer. 

After a few moments 


nvore spent in singing the 


sumed, every child falls 
into line at the proper 
time, and thus the little 
multitude disperse to 
their respective class- 
rooms. ‘The school we 
describe is a Primary 

Department for girls 

only ; butevery morning 

a similar scene may be 

—=| Witnessed in any of the 

public schools of New 

York, varying some- 

| what with the age of 

the scholars. 

‘S| The public schools of 
this city,-exclusive of 
what are called Corpo- 
rate Schools, are desig- 

nated as Primary, Grammar, Evening, and Nor- 

mal Schools. There are at present more than 
two hundred of these institutions under the charge 
of the Board of Education, and the average year- 
ly number of pupils receiving instruction in them 
is two hundred and twenty-five thousand. To 
instruct all these pupils the services of two thou- 
sand five hundred teachers are required, of whom 

a large proportion are women. <A Primary and 

Grammar School often occupy the same build- 

ing. Some of the primaries are for boys or girls 


i 


marching music is re-, 


. these subjects are suf- 


; 


COLORED SCHOOL—OBJECT TEACHING. 


only, while thers are for youth of both. sexes. 
The course of instruction in primary schools is 
very simple, and carefully adapted to the tender 
age of those who pursue it. The pupils are di- 
vided, according to qualifications, into six grades. 
In the lowest grades the reading and spelling of 
familiar. words from blackboards and charts; 
counting and very simple adding by the numer- 
ical frame ; conversational lessons about com- 
-mon objects, with a view to form habits. of accu- 
rate observation ; familiar instruction in regard 
to morals and manners. 


may enter the Free College of the City of New 
York (formerly the Free Academy), and there’ 


enjoy the advantages of an extended and thorough 


course of study; and the Bof&rd of Education 


have recently established a Normal School for 
girls, corresponding to the Free College, which 
will afford them facilities for the same thorough 
course of instruction githerto enjoyed by boys 
only. 

Auxiliary to these schools are the evening 


| Classes, organized. for the beneftt of those whose 


These are the principal 
exercises, and it is not 
intended that any of |~—— == 
these shall be continued | iy 
more than fifteen min- i + 

utes atatime. As fast 
as the little pupils im- 
prove they are advanced 
from grade to grade, 
until they, reach the 
first, or highest. By 
this time the course of 
study has been extend- 
ed by adding the ele- 
mentary rules of arith- 
metic, geography, writ- 
ing and drawing on the 
slate, advanced object 
lessons, etc. When 


ficiently mastered, the 
pupil is ready for pro- 
motion to the Grammar 
School. 

The grammar school 
course is also divided 
into several grades, and 
carries the pupil for- 
ward from the point 
where’ the pri 
course terminates . to 
such studies as English 
grammar, history, as- 


om | 


tronomy, physical ge- 
ography, composition, 
drawing, and _ book- 
keeping—the branches commanedil in the prima- 
ry department being also continued. To a lim- 
ited extent lessons are assigned in this depart- 
ment to be studied at home, but none are given 
out until fully explained and illustratéd to the 
class By the teacher. 

Beyond the common school course special fa- 
cilities have just been provided for the further 
education of girls, Boys of fourteen, who have 
attended the public schools a requisite length of 
time, and can pass the requisite examination, 


A DRAWING CLASS. 


avocations or age prevent them from attending © 


school in the daytime. Only simple studies-are 
taught in these classes, but the arrangements are 
equally adapted to youths and adults. Foreign- 
ers desiring to learn English frequently enter 
these evening classes, of which there are twen- 
ty-seven, and during the year they are attend- 
ed by about twenty thousand pupils. 

Adult pupils in these evening classes generally 


display the most commendable’ zeal in their 


studies, and are not ashamed to vie with far 


CHEMICAL LECTURE AT THE FREE ACADEMY, 
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younger people. In general, there is no lack of | 
neatness in the appearance of working-men, at 
these schools. A member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, while visiting one of these evening classes 
recently, made some general remarks on the pro- 
priety of perfect neatness and order. On the 
conclusion of his remarks a strong-looking young — 
man, who with several others near him bore on 
their hands and clothes the evidences of toil, rose 
and apologized for their appearance. ‘‘ We dont . 
always come to school this way,” said he, ‘* but 
we were at work in the yard pretty late, and had 
no time to go home for supper even, as we didn't 


- want to be late at school; and not expecting any 


visitors, we made up our minds to come as we 
were. The Principal knows us, and we knew he 
would excuse us for coming so.” ‘The modesty 
and zeal of these working-men, and their earnest 
exertions to obtain an education, are certainly 
worthy of the highest commendation and en- 
couragement. 

To enable working-men and clerks who are 
occupied during the day to prosecute advanced 
studies, there has been established an Evening 
Wigh School fur males, where such studies as 
grammar, mathematics, natural scjence, draw- 
ing, navigation, municipal 
k-keeping, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and German are pur- 
sued. Students are admitted to this school for 
the whole or a part of the course, or for a single 
study only, as they desire. ; 

The normal schools are for the instruction of 
teachers only.’ Their sessions are held on Sat- 
urday, and teachers whose acquirements fall be- 
low a certain-standard are expected to attend un- 
til their deficienciesare madeup. This secures the 
seFvices of well-trained and experienced teachers, 
and is an important branch of the system. | 

There. are now about one hundred buildings 
occupied’by the public schools of this city. While 
all of these buildings are convenient and health- 
ful, the newer buildings are a great improvement 
on those erected in former years. ‘They have 
been constructed on the best principles of ar- 
rangement, titted with all conveniences for teach- 
ers and pupils, supplied with the best kind of fur- 
niture, and are warmed and ventilated by the best 
apparatus. ‘They vary in size, some occupying 
only two lots, others six opseven. It has been 
found that large buildings are much more eco- 
nomical and convenient than small ones; and 
not unfrequently two thousand pupils, and even 
a larger number, are well accommodated under 
one roof. 

The sketches that illustrate this article will giye | 
the reader a very complete idea of the interh- 
al arrangements of our common schools. The 
first gives an exterior view of one of the school 
buildings; No. 2,shows a lesson in object teach- 
ing in a class-room in a colored school; No. 8, : 
a girls’ class in calisthenics; No. 4, a girls’ class 
in drawing; No. 5, a writing lesson; No. 6,\a 
chemical lecture at the Free College.- These 
sketches were all taken from actual scenes, and 
are accurate representations of them. a 

The importance of these schools in a country 
like ours, whose institutions depend wholly on 
the intelligence and morality of the people, can 


‘not be overestimated. They constitute our chief 


safeguard against a relapse into the temporal and 
spiritual bondage which our fathers sought this 
country to avoid. The benefits of these schools 
are visible all around us. The number of pu- 
pils under instruction is constantly increasing ; 
the annual examinations show the continued 
maintenance of a creditable degree of scholar- 
ship; and the interest of the public in the prac- 
tical, everyday workings of the system is evi- 
dence of the continued confidence and regard 
with which, citizens of all parties and every re- 
ligious. sect, with one partial exception, regard 
its progress and success. ‘The most competent, 
experienced, and impartial judges in America 
and Europe have, in the most public manner, af- 
fixed the stamp of their approbation to our sys- 
tem, and have with one consent expressed their 
conviction that, in its external and internal] ad- 
ministration, it is equaled by no other in the ciy- 
ilized world. A short time ‘ago the Rev. JamEs 
Fraser, one of a Board of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the English government to inquire 
into the common school system of the United 
States and of Canada, spent several weeks in 
making a‘ thorough investigation o. our city 
schools; and in his report, which was laid before 
Parliament, expressed his high appreciation of 
our system and its results. ‘The question of es- 
tablishing a similar system, for the education of 
the masses of the English people, is one of the 
measures probably to be. brought before Parlia- 
ment during its present session. Mr. Forster, 
who holds the post of ** Vice-President of the 
Committee on Education of the Privy Council,” 


in * recent speech urged the imperative necessity - 


ofsuch a measure. ‘*So convinced is the coun- 
try,” he said, ‘so convinced is the House of 
Commons, of the importance and urgency of 
this question; that no economical, or religious, or 
irreligious difficulty will be allowed to stand ‘in 
the way. ‘The public money must not be wasted, 


no, not one penny of it must be spent, unless, in- 


deed, for the purpose of education; but if, in- 
deed, the public money must be spent, xo relig- 
ious differences must stand in the way of an ele- 
mentary secular education.”,~ | 
While other nations are thus emulating our 
own in the establishment of a system of popular 
education, it certainly behooves American citi- 
zens to see-that nothing is allowed to interfere 
with the efficiency of our common schools, or 
lessen their hold upon the confidence of the whole 
people. ‘The dangers that threaten them in the 
way of unseculdrization, and the diversion of a 
large portion of the common school funds for the 
support of sectarian schools, are happily and only 
too truthfully foreshadowed in Mr. Nast’s ad- 
mirable composition on page 140, which requires 
no comment to enforce its warning admonitions.’ 


» 


FOUND IN THE STREET. 


’ Do you know, Sir, that I am almost starved 
—that I'have had nothing to eat for twenty-four 

The young man started at this unexpected 
address ;-then turned, and regarded the speaker 
‘for a moment curiously. 

The scene was Fifth Avenue, and the time 
was near midnight. 

_ Horses and carriages were dashing over the 
pavement, conveying gay parties from theatre 
or supper. ow 

The air was crisp and chill; the stars shone 
cheerfully above; the lamps gleamed brilliantly 
below; yet the young man was thus suddenly 
accosted, in the most fashionable thoroughfare 
in New York, by a stranger who was almost 
starved, and had eaten nothing for twenty-four 
hours. 

‘No wonder he turned to look curiously at 
her! 

Caleb, or Cale Gordon, as his intimes called 
him, was a hard-working young journalist— 
hard-working, but well paid; for he was a vast- 
ly clever and rapid writer, and found a ready 
market for all he wrote; besides being on the 
regular staf— of one morning paper as musical 
and dramatic critic. 

And in pursuit of this part of his vocation he 
-had that evening been to the Freneh opera to 
hear ‘‘Geneviéve”—had stepped into Delmoni- 
co’s for a light supper, and was now on his 
way down to the office to write up his evening’s 
work. 

He yee no one but himself to take care of; 
made money enough to supply all his wants, in- 
cluding light suppers at Delmonico’s when he 


, desired them; and knew very little about the 


‘poverty and wretchedness of the under-world of 
the great city he lived in. 

Therefore he queried, in a tone of surprise, 
after looking at the questioner, for a moment, 
** You say you have eaten nothing for twenty- 
four hours ?” 

‘* A bit of bread and some coffee last evening, 
and nothing before that since the day before ;” 
and the girl gave a great gulp, something be- 
tween a-sigh and a sob, and turned her face 
away. 

Bless my soul!’ said Caleb; ‘‘ come right 
along with me and get something.” 

You see Caleb was quite green—he had only 
been in the city about six months, having come 

‘well recommended from a country newspaper, 
or else he would have given her a quarter and 
sent her on her way—or perhaps something 
-worse might have come of it, who knows? 
But as it was, he took her hand and placed it 
on his arm, and walked her rapidly down a side 
street, toward a point where he knew there was 
an oyster-saloon that kept open all night. 

It was not exactly a place to take a Jady; 
but it did not occur to Caleb to take her to 
Delmonico’s—besides, they. were past it. 

She had said nothing further; but Caleb no- 
ticed that she leaned rather heavily on his arm ; 
and as they passed a street-lamp, and its light 
shone full in her face, he observed that she was 
very pale. 

He hurried her along, and presently they ar- 
rived at the saloon, and were soon seated oppo- 
site each other in a small private room, or box, 
with a table bétween them. - 

Caleb called a waiter and ordered a glass of 
sherry, and/ wheh that was provided, gave it to 
the girl, who seemed absolutely about to faint, 
and begged her to drink it, which she did; then 
he ordered a gubstantial supper for her. 

_ The waiter left them, and Caleb had an op- 
portunity of looking at his companion. 

The wine had revived her, and a little color 

tinged her cheeks. 

She seemed very young. Caleb thought of his 
little sister at the old homestead in the country, 
and- gu@sed this girl must be about her age— 
about seventeen. 

_ Thinking of his little sister, too, he could not 

help thinking how he would feel if she were in 
such a strait as this poor creature; and he felt a 
strange sensatién under his watch-pocket,. and 
did not care to speak for a moment. 

_ Then he said, kindly and in a low voice, ‘‘ And 
now you must tell me how all this has been 
brought about, and perhaps I can help you.” 

But the girl folded her arms on the table, laid 
her head on them, and cried—not loudly, but 
very bitterly. 

**I don’t like to see you cry,” said Caleb—and 

pis voice was a little tremulous; that was a soft 
point in Caleb’s character; he never liked to see 
any body cry. 

The girl raised her head, and threw the long, 
soft, curling hair back from her face, and said: 
** You are very, very kind to me, and—I won't 
cry;” and she didn’t; she stopped instantly ; 
which pleased him in mofe ways than one. 

Caleb wasn’t far out— — prob- 
ably his memories of his little sister had aided 
him in some occult way. She was just about 
seventeen, and now that she had gained a little 


manifestly pretty, or so, at least, Caleb thought ; 
but so thin—¢so thin! 

She had pretty, soft, brown curls, and brown 
hair, and tender violet eyes—very large; and as 
they looked at Cal®b, through the mist of her 
late weeping, he thought he had never seen any 
half so expressive. 

Her figure was trim and neatly clad, but poor- 
ly. Her hands were ,small, but they bore the 
marks of labor, and the_forefinger of her right 
hand was dotted over with little black specks, as 
Caleb remembered his mother’s to have been 
when he was a boy at home, and she sat in the 
arm-chair sewing for him. 

Then the nice hot supper came in, and, with 


an apology, she began to eat. 
And lrow she did eat! 


color, what between the wine and the tears, was. 


Caleb had never seen any one very hungry be- 
fore, and he felt his own eyes: grow dim as he 
watched her. And somewhere in the interior 
of his being he registered a little oath that she 
should never be hungry again—not if he could 
help it; and then he thought of his little sister 
once more. | 

And at last the supper was eaten (of course, 


Caleb took nothing, for Delmonico had supplied * 


him); and as she looked up, and he asked her 
if she would have any thing else, she said: ‘‘I 
am ashamed of myself for eating so much; but 
I was so hungry ;” and then she went to crying 
again, but still silently. And then, after a little, 
Caleb got her story out of her. 

How she was crying because she had a wid- 


owed mother and little brother at home, who — 


were just as hungry as she was, and who would 
not have any kind friend to give them food ; and 
how she had come out this night with a wicked 
purpose in her heart, because that she could not 
bear longer that they should starve; and how that 
when she spoke to Caleb her own hunger over- 
came her—and she was so selfish, so wickedly 
selfish—and now she must go. But Caleb started 
up and called back that waiter, and gave him sun- 
dry orders very rapidly ; and when he went away 
to fill them, put his. hand on her shoulder and 
told her to sit quietly for a few moments, and he 
would go with her. And then she sat down, like 
a very child, as she was, and told him the rest of 
her story. Poor green Caleb had never heard 
one of those stories before. 

They had been very poor, she said, ever since 
her father died, and that was when she was about 
ten years old. Her mother had supported them 
for a good while with her needle, and then Josey 
—that she said was her name, Josey Carroll— 
had been able to sew, too; and thus they had 
managed to live—but that was all. And then 
her mother had taken sick, and then—the waiter 
came in with a large, covered basket, which Ca- 
leb seized; and after he had paid the bill, he 
tucked Josey under one arm, and they hurried 
up the steep saloon stairs and out into the star- 
light and the glare of street-lamps again. 

They took a car, and about twenty minutes 
later were finding their way up a dark court- 
yard, into a narrow alley-way, up flights of rick- 
ety stairs, and so to a room on the top floor of a 
tenement-house, which was Josey’s 

ome. 

There was no fire in the little stove; a splut- 
tering bit of candle burned on a rough pine ta- 
ble; and on the floor, upon a mattress, and cov- 
ered with a few old quilts and rags, lay hud- 
dled the widowed mother and the poor little 
brother. 

~ Caleb dropped his basket, and saying that he 

would be back in a moment, fled to a corner 
grocery which he had seen a boy about closing 
as he passed. 

Five minutes later he was back in the room, 
with the boy following laden with coal, wood, 
and candles, 

‘Then he made the fire with his own hands— 
for he had learned that accomplishment when he 
was a boy at the old homestead. 

The candles were lighted, the table was spread, 
the mother and little boy were seated ; and when 
they were fairly at work, and he saw how hungry 
they were, then Caleb broke down. 

He went and opened the window and looked 
out at the stars; but he didn’t see them, for his 
eyes dropped tears too many to see through. 

And presently a litfle hand was slipped into 
his, and as he turned around Josey said, ‘‘ Don’t 
cry! you have made us all so happy, and you 
have saved us from so much! Don’t cry!” 

Caleb pressed her hand ; then he looked at his 
watch, and said he must go, but he would come 
to them the next morning. And then he shook 
hands with them all, and went out, while the 
rouge and prayers of the poor widow followed 

im. 

It was nearly daybreak before Caleb had fin- 
ished his office-work and got home to his board- 
ing-house; but at ten o’clock he was again in the 
room:‘in the tumble-down tenement-house. 

It was nicely swept, and a bright fire burning, 
and the few bits of furniture made to look as 
home-like as possible. | 

And three smiling faces met Caleb when he 
entered, and a welcome that made the young 
man blush for very shame. ‘That was.the last 
day they spent in the tenement-house. 

Caleb, delighted to have some one to spend 
his money on, found them comfortable apart- 
ments, neatly furnished: hunted up some lady 
friends of his, who gave the widow all the plain 
sewing she could do, with the aid of a sewing- 
machine, which Caleb furnished her; got Josey 
a profitable position in a public institution; and 
what then ? ‘ 

Well, then—that is to say, about six months 
after, when the public institution gave Josey a 
fortnight’s holiday, Caleb took the whole family 
—the little brother had been going to school all 
this time—out into the country to the old home- 
stead. And when the fortnight’s vacation was 
over Caleb wrote to the directors of the public 
institution resigning Josey's position; and one 


bright summer’s morning he tucked Josey under - 


his arm once more, and the widow, and Caleb’s 
thother—also‘a widow—and Caleb’s little sister, 
and Josey’s little brother, and a whole troop of 
Caleb’s uncles and aunts, cousins and friends, all 
strolled quietly down the quiet country road and 
into the little village church; and there Josey 
and Caleb were married. And as the two wid- 
ows had become fast friends they lived together 
at the old homestead, while Caleb took his little 
wife—thin and pale no longer, but plump and 
flushed and happy as any robin—back to the 
great city. And surely it is recorded some- 
where by the good angel that Caleb never 
again should be unhappy, or regret that he 
had taken to wife the poor, little, half-starved 
girl he had found in the street. a 


Face, originate 


SAFE LIGHT FOR OUR HOMES. 


Mr. Eprror: -Permit us to ~~ a word in behalf of 
our firesides, at least where gas is not used, or if so, at 
an expense which is a burden. 

We-neither make nor sell the Lamp which we com- 
mend; we refer to Perxins & House's Non-explosive 
Kerosene Lamp. Prof.J.H. Sexziyz, of Amherst College 


lessing. 
It is perf safe. Nothing that can be used for i]- 
lumination will explode in tebe the light is chal 


ingly brilliant, steady, and is entirely inoffensive as to 
or, and the expense less than one-half that of gas. 
Messrs. Votraw & Monteomery, of 19 Courtlandt St., 
N. Y., General Agents for the United States, are recent 
aduates of a New England college, and men of the 
ghest character. The interest of the public in such 
protection to life, alone, rises above all mere business 
competition or profits: it has an importance solita 
and unrivaled in its claims; and these are sustaine 
by the best names in the scientific and literary world. 
—[{Congregationalist.} 


WE SHOULD NOT SUFFER FROM A Covcu which.a few 
doses of Avrr’s Prororat will cure. Time, 
comfort, health, are all saved by it.—[Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


PIMPLES on THE FACE. 


Comedones, Black-Heads, Flesh Worms or Grubs, 
Pimply Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the 
m a Su — and are 
oe cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple 
emedy. It tones the Skin, prevents Wrinkles, opens 
the pores, exudes morbid Secretions, cures all Erup- 
tions of the Skin, and contains no Lead poison. 
sr only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., 
New York. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


Hight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH: AND DENVER CITY R. R. €0., 


in denominations of $1000 and $500, coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight per cent. — annum, pay- 
able 15th February and August, in Gold, free of United 
States taxes, in New York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty ours to run, payable in New York in Gold. 
Trustees: Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mortgage which secures these bonds is at 
the rate of $13,500 per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
gage. This line, connecting St.Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney, will make a short and through route to California. 


And a Grant of Land from Congress 
of 1,600,000 acres, valued, at the 


lowest estimate, at............. - 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds............ - 1,500,000 


Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 973¢ and accrued in- 
terest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. Also, 
amphlets, maps, and information relating thereto. 
hese bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 
| No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


GUFFROY’S 


Cod-Liver Dragees 
(Sugar-Coated Pills of Cod-Liver Extract), 


A perfect substitute for Cod-Liver Oil, more effica- 
cious, more economical, and free from all its disagree- 
able qualities. Used in English, French, and Amer- 
ican Hospitals, and highly recommended by the Med- 
ical Faculty here and in Europe. Send for a pam- 
phlet, which contains many very emphatic testimo- 
nials from eminent physicians who have tried them. 


WARD, SOUTHERLAND, & CO., 
130 William St., New York. 


A box of 240 Dragées, equal to 6 pints Cod-Liver Oil, 
. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Heavy Rolled - Gold 


HUNTING-CASE WATCHES, are manufactured on 
the most recent and improved scientific principles, are 
warranted for finish and wear equal to the most costly 
SOLID GOLD Watches. 

Fac-simile Waltham Patent Levers, $25; Chronom- 
eter Balance, $30; Genuine Waltham Chronometer 
Balance, $35: Aluminium Bronze Full-Jeweled Pat- 
ent Levers, $15 and $20; Metal Hunting-Case Watch- 
es, for Pedlars’ Trade, $60 per dozen. Heavy Rolled- 
Gold Chains, most approved styles, $3 to $10 each. 
Expressed C. 0. D., with permission to examine, by 
paying the Express agent charges both ways. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Watch Importer and Dealer, - 
No. 79 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


i I CAUGHT a splendid mess, the rest caught none.” 

HE used the celebrated “fish bait,” which is only 
OnE of many secrets on hunting and fishing contained 
in the “‘Hunter’s Guide and Trapper’s Companion. 
It tells all about hunting, trapping, fishing; how to 
make canoes, traps, &c., & 
mare fishing secrets, &c., &c. 29,000 sold already. 
Sells 100 every.day. You can get it for 25 cents, and 
it is worth gid to any man or boy. Send on your 
“quarter” to the Sole Publishers, 

HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


CLEANS 
windows, 


IRON, STEEL, &c. 
Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


mail, 50 cents. 


WANTED for Willson’s 

School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recom can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
CORNS, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, &c., cured by 


Briggs’ Curative. Sold every where. By 
Dz. J. BRIGGS, Newark, N.J. 
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AT. STEWART & CO. 


are now exhibiting, 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


the 
LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 
_OFFERED THIS SEASON OF 

MOQUETTES, 

AXMINSTERS, 

VELVETS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
. SUPERFINE INGRAINS, 


| 


EXTRA QUALITY THREE-PLYS, 


&e., &., &. 


Axminster and Aubusson Carpets, 
in One with 
RICH MEDALLIONS AND BORDERS TO MATCH. 


The greater part of the above are 
CONFINED STYLES and THE FIRST IMPORTED. 


Our customers and the public are respectfully 


invited to examine them. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


] SAVED.—‘*I had if all in a letter sealed, and 
as I put it in the P.O. our P. M. showed me 
the Star-Spangled Banner.” I read its exposures. 
That $10 prpn’t Go. I subscribed for the ‘‘ Banner,” 
and have $9 25 left.” So writes a new subscriber. 
Now, reader, did you never get bit? Has no bogus 
jewe®y, sewing-machine, watch, or some other swin- 
dler, caught you? Then you are lucky indeed. Do 
ou care to KEEP POSTED on al! the tricks and traps 
of Swindledom? Read the Banner.” Every 
at swindling is ‘‘shown up” in its columns. It em- 
ploys a special detective in N. Y. City to unearth ras- 
cality. e the January number—see the February 
number—see the March number, just out. Itisa large 
40-colamn, 8-page, Ledger-size, illustrated paper, cram- 
med full of real genuine wit, humor, fun, and money- 
faving exposures of rascality. Thousand after thou- 
rand of the superb steel plate ‘‘ Evangeline” have gone 
to thousands of gratified readers all over the Union. 
Do you not want Longfellow's beautiful heroine ‘‘ Evan- 
geline?” Itis 13¢ by 2 feet in size, on elegant plate 
aper. We will mount it carefully on a roller, and send 
t to you prepaid. Will give you the ‘‘ Banner” fora 
whole year for only 75 cents (not one-half the price of 
the plate alone). Specimens, 6 cents. d your ad- 
dress and only 75 cents to 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
ROGERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 


These groups 
will be sent, with 
all the express 
charges prepaid, 
to any point east 
ofthe Mississippi, 
on receipt of the 

price, viz. : 


$25. Taking the 
Oath, $20. Court- 
ship in Sleepy 
Hollow, $15, &c. 


_ Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Address 
5 JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


The undersigned will cheerfully mail (free) to all who 
wish it, the Recipe and full directions for preparing 
and using a simple and beautiful Vegetable Balm, that 
will immediately remove Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, and all eruptions and impurities of the Skin, 
leaving the same soft, clear, smooth, and beautiful. ~ 

He will also send (free) instructions for producing, 


by very simple means, a luxuriant growth of hair on a | 


bald head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 
* dressing THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Cuemist, 
P. O. Box 5128. 195 Broadway, New York.» 


IMPROVEMENTS added: 
The most complete and best Knitter in the 


world. We mean what we say, and will forfeit one 

thousand dollars if what we claim isn't true. For 

circular and sample _e address, enclosing 
J.D. ORNE & CO 


stamp, 
1 & 3 Market St., Rochester, N. Y. 


** No periodical comes to us which is more practical 
than this." 
endorsement of the Lynn Rerorrer is given 
o the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


the leading paper of its class in New England. Give 
us a trial, and we will prove our deserts. 
Terms: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $150, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendatians, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


Council of War, - 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, *‘ Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their ~~ 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
so well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 
pearance and fox ti 0 gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, eqrval to $200 gold ones. We 
are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. All cur watches fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. Allour watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2to $8. Also, 
all kinds of Jéwelry, equal to gold, at gne-tenth the 


rice. 
' The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The goods of C. E. om & Co, have invariably 


‘given satiefaction.—N. Y. Times. 


One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 


_ have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
3 Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


ATCHES manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO., 


Of MARION, N.J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, bg meaty | pow & CO., Jewelers, 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


Call or send for Price-List. 


OOSEY & CO.’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICA- 
IONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free on appli- 
cation. 300 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and Oratorio 
Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 cents each. 
THE BALLAD SINGER—5S0 new songs by Claribel 
and the best composers, 5 cents each. THE MUSICAL 
CABINET—a complete library of modern music, Sa- 
cred and Secular, Vocal and Instrumental, in books 
50 cents each, HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new and 
elegant series of popular music-books, 40 cents each. 
ORATORIOS AND MASSES, 50 cents each. TU- 
TORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIBRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Church 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet Organ 
Music, in Volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, 
with words and music, Operas as Piano-forte Duets, 
Music for Bands, &c., &c. ‘* Absurdly moderate in 
price and perfectly satisfactory in shape."—New York 
Times. To be had of all music and book dealers. 
BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


My AMAZON ROOT will cure 
Head-ache, T'ooth-ache, or Ear- 
ache in Five Minutes; is also a 
sure cure for Catarrh. Will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
50 cents, to any part of the 
world. Address 


* G. E. ALZORA, M.D., 
No; 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3696. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at extremely low 
prices for Cash during this month, or 
will take from $5 to $25 ee until paid; the same 
to let, and rent money applied if purchased. New 
7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Organs 
for $45 and upward, for cash. 


SAVE MONEY. mnow what you 


use. Dr. McLane’s Prescriptions an ecipes for 
Hair Restoratives, Hair Oils and#y Cosmetics to 
beautify the complexion ; to remove pimples, freckles, 
and tan, quickly and safély; to remove superfluous 
hair; to force the whiskers, &c., to grow in three 
weeks; to curl the hair permanently and beautifully ; 
various Medicinal Prescriptions, &c. Any Druggis 
(will compound them. Sent es for $1. Address 


Dr. C. F. McLANE, Box 2563, Buffalo, N. Y. 


yas NOSTRAND’S General Catalogue of Amer- 
ican and Foreign Scientific Books. Revised to 
January, 1870. Now Ready. With a complete Index 
to Authors. 68 pages, 8vo; handsomely printed. - 
Sent hy mail, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
, 23 Murray Street, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $1 $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to 


PSX CMOMANCT, Fascination, or Science 
of thé Soul, as applied to the purposes of life. 400 

p-, Cloth. By Herbert Hamilton, B.A. A curious 
‘book for inquisitive people. It contains complete in- 
structions to acquire this wonderful power over men 
or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 cents for 
postage, and address,to T. W. EVANS & CO. 

41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHINE 
For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular a sample 


stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CoO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents! Read 


E WILL PAY AGENTS 

of $30 per week and expenses, or 
large commission, tosell ournew wonderfulinyentions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


WEAGIC EGG.—Agents can realize $10 
per day by the gale of these amusing and singular 
Toys.” Sample —— terms mailed on receipt of 10 
cents. Address . EARL, 2% Laight Street, N. Y. 


VINEG AR — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
¢ WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. lL. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


ANTED.— For the address of any energetic 

canvasser, male or female, I will send sample 
oods paying $15 to $20 per day, free. Address D. 8. 
ININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago, Il. 


Youne Lapres’ Institute, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Spzar, Principal. 
The next semi-annual term opens March 8, 1870. 


VALUABLE RECIPE.—Every family should have 
it. Enclose 50 cents for full instructions. Ad- 
dress E. L. SHUMANN, 26 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bent Pass! Best & 


THE WIDE-WORLD 


Wiva Bossom. 


WILL CURE IN 5 MINUTES. 


LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


| BRACED WEB SAW.\. 


PATENT GROUND, 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general use than any other in 
the United States. For Sale by all first-class 
Hardware Dealers. Made the 

LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

50 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


The American Eagle, 


A FAVORITE LITTLE MONTHLY. 


TERMS, TWENTY-FIVE CTS. PER ANNUM. 


Send. Three Cents for a Specimen Copy. 
Address AMERICAN EAGLE,” 
NYACK, NEW YORK. 


AO 000 Sold.—The wonder of the World. The 
+ Magnetic Time Indicator, or ‘** Dollar 
Watch.” A Purrect Gem. Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass att ent, E led Dial, 
Silver and Brass works, glass crystal, size of lady's 
watch. Will denote correct time, warranted five years, 
superb and showy case, entirely of metal. 
WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 6600 sold 
in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, 
mailed free. Trade = lied. Address the sole man- 
ufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


ICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURN AL—1870. 
Vol. 50. New Series. $3 a year; 30 cts. a No. 
Specimens, 20 cts. See list of premiums. Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
Jan. and. Feb. Nos. now ready. 


\ ATCH Free! and $30 a day sure. No hum- 
bug. No gift enterprise. No money wanted in 
advance. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MPLOYMENT.—$200 a month with Stencil Dies. 
Samples free. S. M.Srznoer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


WHICH THE HARPERS 


THE PERIODICALS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazrnr, One Year......$4 00 
Weekty, One Year...... 4 00 


One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s MaGazinr, Harrer’s WERrKLy, and Harprr’s 


Harrer’s Bazar, 


This is no | 


Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or apy. 


wo for $7 00. 


“The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaztnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


ostage. 
The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. .When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


subscriber wishes to n the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


The Volumes of the Werxzy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
— to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TzrMs For ApvErtisina In Harper’s 


Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each inzertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 90 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. — 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. - | i. 


The New Books of the Season 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. — 


1. 
SKETCHES OF CREATION: a ee View of . 
the 


some of the Grand Conclusions of 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, a and Botany in the University of 
} 


Sciences in 


Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. ith Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 (Just 
y. 
2. 
UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Cryps, Au- 


thor of ** e Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkee 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, . 


HIRELL. ANovel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” ‘“‘ Bound to the Wheel,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper,50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


6. 

ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. -By Wi1- 
L1aM Gopwin, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. .Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanato . By C.S. Harrineton, ¥.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. ‘ 


ie, N. ¥., and Corresponding Mem- . 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 


h an Introduc- 
s brought 
towe. Svo, 


Edited by Cuaries Mackay. Wit 

tion, and a Commentary on the Char 

against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher 
aper, 25 cents. 


9. 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russzell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 

Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 

$3 50. 


Contemporaries. Edited b 
TEANGE. 2 vyols., 12mo, Clo 


10. 
ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Annie Tomas, 
Author of ** False Colors,” “‘ Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


11. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Axunort, Author of 
** Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


& 
KITTY. A Novel. By M. BeruaM Epwarps, Author 
of ‘* Doctor Jacob,” *“‘ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


13. ; 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 


ural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
woop, Author of “‘ The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 


idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ra uffin,” 
ndon,” &. With 147 


“The Seven Curses of Lo 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


14. 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Aiusleigh. With L- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. eee 


15. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin VinoEnt, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Reviséd for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


16. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By J 


USTIN 
MoCartny, Author of ** The Waterdale Neighbors.” - 


Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


17. 
THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
ofthe Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwie, Agthor of The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “* The Tropical: World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled E $3 75. 


18. 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 
lilustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00, 


19. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rica] Translation into English.. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


20. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies, By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Afsthetics in = 
leghany College, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth or 
Leather, $2 00. 


21. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Yates, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last, 
“ Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


22. 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Y Peo- 
By Pavut B. Du Author of ov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” ‘Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories 
of the Gorilla vay ot &c. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


23. 
OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 


. C. ABnorr, Author of ‘‘ The French Revetution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

24. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, IHustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 

Last War for American Independence. By Bensow 

J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 

of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, 
raved on W & Barrit 
om 

in One 
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